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SERMON I. 



SUmen l^imd to cIiimm;^ tlielr ow« lieartf. 



Ejbbk. zriU. 81. 

Maicb y«u A new h^aet akd a irftw spirit, fob wbht witiL tb die? 

Thbsa words were addressed to the house of Israel, who from their Ustarj 
and from the rerses in connection with the text, were eyidently in a state of 
impenitency ; and the requirement to make them a new heart and a new c^r 
rit was enforced by the weighty penalty of death. The death mentioned in 
the text cannot mean natural death; for natural death is common both to 
those who hare, and to those who have not, a new heart. Nor can it mean 
spiritual death, which is a state of entire sinfulness; for then it should have 
Mad, Why are ye already dead 1 The death hete spoken of must mean eter- 
nal death, or that state of banishment from God and the glory of his power 
^nto which the soul shall be cast that dies in its iniquities* 

The command here addressed to the Ismelites is binding upon erery im^ 
penitent sinner to whom the gospel shall be addressed. He is required to 
perform the same doty, upon the same penalty. It becomes, therefore, a mat- 
ter of infinite importance that we should well understand, and fully and im- 
mediately obey, the requirement. The questions that would^^naturally arise 
to a reflecting mind on readi«g this text, are the following : 

1. What are we to understand by the requirement to make a new heart and 
a new spirit ? 

2. Is it reasonable to require the performance of this duty on pain of eter- 
nal death? 
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3. How is this requiiement, tliat we fhould make to us a new heart and a 
new spirit, consistent with the often repeated declarations of the Bible, that a 
new heart is the gift and work of God? 

Does God require of us the performance of this duty, without expecting its 
fulfilment only, merely to show us our impotency and dependence upon him ? 
Does he require us to make to ounelves a new heart, on pain of eternal death, 
when at the same time he knows we hare no power to obey ; and that if ever 
the work is done, he must himself do the very thing which he requires of us ? 

In order to answer these questions satis&ctorily , I will attempt to show, 

L What is not the meaning of this requirement ; and 

II. What it if. 

It should here be observed, that although the Bible was not giren to teach 
us mental piiilosepby, yet #e may test ^sured AsiT sM its d!ee!stations are in 
accordance with the true philosophy of mind. The term spirit in the Bible 
is used in different senses : it sometimes means a spiritual being, or nnnal 
agent ; in other places it is used in the sense in which we often employ itin 
conversation. In speaking of the temper of a man, we say he has a good or 
bad spirit, a lovely or hateful spirit. It is evidently used in this sense in 
the text. The term Juart is also employed in various senses : sometimes 
it appears to be used as synonimoua^ wish seuli son^imes it evidently 
means the will ; sometimes the conscience ; sometimes it seems to be used in 
itath ^n c»te^v<e Sets^ Sif to isovtir d9 thcf iboral movementar of the mitid ; 
sometiinea^ it exptetfs^ ^ tiactt^l dt'soeiaf itfi^tion^. T&e partlcuiar sense in 
^M^iidh it i0 ie Be tmd^iistood in ietn^ pUtemKf eadly be determined try the 
Mnttetttidtl to i^^lMi if itan4^; Ottt present busmess is to ascertain iiirinean- 
ing as u^eAififh^teSt; fbr it isf in- this ^nse that we are required to make 
ue a^nc^ heitfe Sji& a new spirft. 11>«giii', therefore, hf «ay!nt, 

U That kdoeeaeimeaa the dssh^ hiirt, o^ihut bo^ orgao/wiM ii Um 
ae»iof Mimal )^ 

8. That it does not mean a new s^ul. We have one soul, and do not need 

1 Are we required to create any new fa<^ulties of body or mind« We now 
have all the powers of moral ageniy ; we are just as Cbd made ua,,and do 
not need any alteration in the substince of soul or body* Nor, 

4. Doesitmean:itaitw»flretl>bin9^tdfM»ifMf tMmimg^iM HhM^e iH 
ourselves. We are not required to 4dd to the constitution of our minds or bo- 
died Shf new prineipte or taste. Sdhd pehiotis speak of a change of heart as 
something miraculous-~something in which the sinner is to be entirely 
passive, and for which he is to wait in the use of means, sa^ he would v^it lor 
a surgical operation, or an electric shock. We need nothing added la the con- 
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•Cimtioii of QUI bocfy Of mmd i noc k it tmt in «iperito($ey tliii dune wlio 
ItffT? E BOW heart liaTe Eiiy constitutioiial altefatton of their powels w]MteTe#. 
TJie^ are tke samo ideatical perdonsy so iar as both hody wd miEd aie con* 
caitEed, that they Were before. The alteratioE lies in the manxker in trhich 
theysore disposed to tifi»e^ and do actually employ, their moral aad phyiaeal 
powers. A eonstitational change, either in body or siitidy would destroy per-' 
sonal identity 4 A Christian, or one who has a new heart, wonld not be the 
SfiUae individual in regard to his poweis of moral agency, that h6 was beiotfe 
— ^would not be the same agent, and under the same respoEsibililies. 

Again — A constitutional alteration,, and the implantation of a new principle 
in ttie substance of his soul, or difiEusing a new taste which is incorpo- 
rated with, and becomes all essential part of his being, would destroy all 
the Tirtue of his obedience. It would make obedience to God a mere gratifica- 
tion of appetite, in which there would be no more real virtue than in eating 
when we are hungry, or drinking when we are thiisty. 

Agalti-^The constitutional impl^Etation of a prhi<iiple of hohtr^ss in the 
ndaif Of the creation of a constitutional taste for holiness, if such a thing were 
X ossible, woidd render the perseverance ef the saints physically necessary, 
Ming ttatu grace woidd be a nstural impossibility, otid would thus d^roy all 
ihe tirtue of p^rsereraEce. 

iigain^^A eOnstkntional change would dispense with the necessity of the 
Bfiiiit's ageEey ator coniveisioiiu A recreation of Us £u^alties^ the iin|>la&tE- 
lion of E hofy taste in &e substance of his mind, would pkisly dii^nse 
with any otJbet agen^ty oo his part in afitsr yfey than that of Epholdiog the 
•feature i^ beingy and giving him power to act ; when^ in obedienoe to the 
Jews oi his reni^wed mlte^ or in the gmtificEtion of his new appetite, he 
woitld obey of eoutte» 

But this implantation of a new piinciple, which dispenses with the necessity 
9i the special infliieMeS of th^ Spirit in after life, is contrary to ezperiettee ; 
fior those who have a new heart ind thai hia constant agency is as indispeEsa** 
bie to their penevetance in holittSss as it was to theit eontersioE. 

Again — The idea of a constitutional change is inconsistent with backslid- 
ing. For it is manifest, if the constitution of the mind were changed, and a 
taste for holiness and obedience were implanted in the substance of the soul^ 
that to backslide, or to fall from grace, would be naturally as hnpossibte as to 
alter the constitutional appetites of the body. 

Ag^^i^A eottstitutioiial change is unEe^ssttry. It hsis besE siip|k)s«d by 
EOttie, that the motives of the gospel had no tendency to move the mkd to ob^ 
^»nee to God, unless there is somefhtegimi^sEted in the miEd whfeit Mh 
sweni to ^e outward motive, between which and the notifes of the gospd 
there is a norol alkiitf . In other words, i9iey maintain that as the motftes of 
the gospel are hoiy, there must be a holy taste or principle implaEfed In th« 
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tidMttaee of the mind, before these motives can act as motives at aU; that 
tlMre most be a taste corresponding lo^ and of the same nature of the outward 
motive, or there is nothing in the motive calculated to move the mind. That 
is, if the motive be holy, the constitntional taste must be holy ; if the motive 
be sinful, the constitutional taste must be sinful. But this is absurd, and con- 
trary to (ket Upon this principle, I would inquire. How could holy Adam 
sin t Did Qod or the devil first imphint a constitutional sinful taste within 
him, answering to the outward motive ? How could the holy angels sin ? Did 
Qod also implant a sinful principle or taste in them ? or were Adam and " the 
angels that kept not their first estate," originally created with sinful tastes, an- 
swering to those outward motives ? Then they were always sinners, and 
that by creation. Who then is the author of sin, and responsible for all their 
wickedness 1 It is true the constitution of the mind must be suited to the na- 
ture of the outward influence or motive ; and there must be such an adapta- 
tion of the mind to the moiive, and of the motive to the mind, as is calculated 
to produce any desired action of the mind. But it is absurd to say, that this 
constitutional adaptation must be a holy principle, or taste, or craving after 
obedience to Qod, All holiness, in God, angels, or men, must be voluntary 
or it is not holiness. To call any thing that is a part of the mind or body, 
holy — to speak of a holy substance, unless it be in a figurative sense, is 
to talk nonsense. Holiness is virtue ; it is somethii^g that is praiseworthy ; 
it cannot therefore be a part of the created substance of body or mind, but 
must consist in voluntary obedience Co the principles of eternal righteousness. 
The necessary adaptation of the outward motive to the mind, and of the mind 
to the motive, lies in the powers of moral agency, which every human being 
possesses. He has understanding toiperceive and weigh; he has conscience 
to decide upon the nature of moral o^posites ; he has the power and liberty 
of choice. Now to this moral agent, possessing these faculties, the motives 
of the gospel are addressed ; and there is plainly a natural tendency in these 
weighty considerations to influence htm to obey his Maker. 

But I come now to show what we i^e to understand by the command of the 
text. The Bible often speaks of the leart, as a fountain, from which flow the 
moral affections and actions of the solil, as in Matt. xv. 19, " Out of the heart 
proceed 'evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies." The term heart, as ai)plied to mind, is figurative, and recog- 
nizes an analogy between the heart of the body, and the heart of the soul. 
The fleshly organ of the body called the heart, is the seat and fountain of ani- 
mal life, and by its constant action, (Iffuses life through the animal system. 
/The spiritual heart is the fountain 9f spiritual life, is that deep seated but 
^ voluntary preference of the mind, viich lies back ofaUits other vokmtary 
affections and emotions, and from ishich they take their character. In thif 
sense I understand the term heart to be used in the text. It is evidently some- 
thing over which we have control ; something voluntary ; something for which 
we are to blame, and which we are boand to alter. Now if the requirement is, 
that we are to make some constitutional change in the substance of the body 
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or mind, it is evidently unjust, and enforced by a penalty no less than infinite, 
as obedience is impossible, the requirement is infinite tyranny. It is evident, 
that the requirement here is to change our moral character j our moral dispo- 
sition ; in other words, to change that abiding preference of our minds, which 
prefers sin to holiness ; self-gratification to the glory of God. I understand . 
a change of heart, as the term is here used, to be just what we mean hjy 
a change of mind in regard to the supreme object of pursuit ; a change hi the 
choice of an eridy not merely in the choice of means. An individual may 
change his mind, and prefer, at one time, one set of means, and at another 
time, another set, to accomplish the same end : a man who proposes to him- 
self as the supreme object of pursuit his own happiness, may at one time 
imagine that his highest happiness lies in the possession of worldly goods, and 
in pursuit of this end, may give himself wholly to the acquisition of wealth, 
in pursuing which he may often change his choice of means; at one time he 
.may pursue merchandise! ; at another, the profession of law ; and still again^ 
the profession of medicine ; but all these ure only changes of mind in regard 
to the means of. accomplishing the same selfish ^nd. Again, he may 
see that his happiness does not consist in the abundance of wealth; that 
he is to exist forever ; that he therefore has a higher interest in the things of 
etexnity than in those of time ; he may accordingly enlarge his selfish aims, 
carry forward his interest into eternity, and propose as the supreme object of 
pursuit, the salvation of his soul. It is now an eternal, instead of a temporal 
interest that he seeks ; which he proposes as the supreme object of pursuit ; 
but still the end is his own happiness ; the end is substantially the same, it • 
ia only; the exercise of selfishness on a m^re ample and extended scale ; in- 
stead of being satisfied with the hai^niuss of time, selfishness aims at secur-^ 
ing the bliss of eternity. Whe^ confining his views and desires to the aequi- 
iskion of worldly good, he aimed at engr(^$8iBg the affections, the services, the' 
honors, and the wealth of the world ; he now " lengthens the cords, and 
strengthens the stakes" of his selfishness ; carries forward his aims, his de- 
jures, and exertions towards eternity ; sets himself to pxay, to read his Bible^ 
tod become marvelously religious ; and wauld fain engross the afiectlons, and 
enlist the powers, and command the serrices of aU heaven, and of the eternal 
Odd. While his views were confined to earthly thing;s, he was satisfied that 
men should be his servants ; but now, in the selfish pursuit of his own etq;-* 
nal happiness, he would fain call in all the attributes of Jehovah to serve 
liiin. But in all this there is no change of h^ut ; he may have olten changed 
in the choice of means, but his end has been always the same ; his own hap- 
piaess has been his idol. 

A change of heart, then, consists in changing the controling preference 
of the mind in regard to the end of pursait. The selfish heart is a prefer- 
ence of self-interest to the glory of God^and the interests of his kingdom. A 
new heart consists in a preference of the glory of God and the interests of his • 
kingdom to one's own happiness. In other words, it is a change from selfish- 
ness to benevolence, from having a supreme regard to one's own interest to an 
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abfoibing and cixitroling dioice of the ktppi&eit end glorf of Qoi and hit 
Jdo^doHL 

d is e change in the choice of % Suprmne Bnhr^ The eo»du^ ^ 
mpmsent »iiii»erp demonAtmies that they prefer Satan m tfie ivifix of th» 
i vprld, they obey hi9 Mw«, electioueeir for him, and s»b ;(eah»ia fo? hia Uft^t- 
eaita, javen to martyrdom* They carry their attachment to him und his gortm- 
ment eo fiur aa tQ eacrifice both body and aoul to ji^mote hia intan^at and 
Miehliab hia dominion. A new heart ia the choice of Jjibptap mm tk^ mr 
pwme Jroler } a deep-seated and abiding prefiensnce of bia laws, and goYear 
Q^nt, and character, and person^ as the supreme l«egii9lator and Qorernor of 
d^ universe. 

Thus the world is divided into two great politioal parties ; the diflbrence 
between tbem is, that one party cboose Satan as Uie god of diis world, 
yield obedience to his laws, and are devoted to his interest. Selfishness 
Is the law of tSatan^s empire, and aU impenitent sinners yield it a wailing 
obedience. The other party choose Jehovah for their governor, and conse- 
crate themselves, with all their interests, to his service and glory. Nor 
doe$ 4ii$ change Imply a constitutional alteration of the powers of body or 
jnind, any more than a change of mind in regard to the form or administration 
pf a human government 



^lane CM certain tbiqgt in legard lo «kind, wicfa whick use becema Imiikf 
by KBfmmce^ For inattuMe, we kaow by ei^eritBee dttl it la thtt naiara jaf 
minil Saba tonlMled kt it^ iadi^aal exeiciaas and afieedoBt, by a deq^ 
wBt^MdkpaMiekm^ptefjBinMOMQ^ Iikaes 

neoeaaaiy here, to enter into the philoaopky of th«i fiiot, but tSmpkf <o 
*ttaogMnM the IM itadt 9«r uMtinet, when Adam waa 4rat oataaed, and 
•«ia]i^' into being, belbi» be had obeyed or idBobeycd hia liakeic^ he c^^ 
had 110 moMJ flharaeSeg at aU : he luii esmeiaed no affections, no iemicMy ner 
p«t fotib anfaeaiona. ik ihia atatg he was a conqdete moral agent ; eiMlia 
tfaia aeapeet in^he inaegs of hit Maler; bat as yet covid bare had no moiid 
ohaneteri i>r<noraiffkamctareaonctbeaiidb|eetof crealioi^biitaltachaco 
•riaasaiy aotiiBa. I)QiiotuntMiianlm« So affirm, that any eonsadambleiiflie 
rtapaad beawean the ^leatiatt of Aim ood hk poaspasing a mntai obaiaoiat. 
k ia pnaamad, that aaaaoa as he a^oke into baiag, aad had imowiedge of 
tint aiiatavea and ^hamoior dT his takev^ the ^aideaeesof w^eh deubdeaa 
a^e idl aroaiid iiin^ he ebose ffSii aa Us supreme miety and volantari^ 
dedicated all his powers to his service. This prefesenee of <&od, and hie 
glory, and service, over his own self-interest and every thing else, consti- 
tuted his diMpoHHon, or his moral citfuracter ; in other words, it was a perfectly 
holy heart. Out of this heart, or jireference, flowed as from a fountain the 
pure waters of obedience. All the sabordinate movements, affections, choices^ 
and purposes of the mind, and all the outward actions, flowed from this strong 
and governing preference lor Ood and Ms service. Thus he went fordi to 
dress God's garden, and ieep it. How, for a time, this preference of Adam 
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in» ttnmg and abidiog eoough to mtore perfect obedience ia all thlngt ; for 
mind will act in consistency with an abiding preference, according to the 
strength and pennanency of this preference. For instance, the strong prefer^ 
enoe that a man may have for home, may forbid his entertaining any purpose 
of going abioad. The strength of his preference for his wife, may pre- 
Tent his baring any desires for improper intimacy with other women ; and 
the probability, and I may say possibility, of betraying him into acts of infir 
delity to his wife, may depend upon the strength and abiding energy of hit 
preference of her to all other women. So while the preference of Adam 
remained unshaken, its energy gave direction and character to all his feel* 
ings and to all his conduct; and that which must stamp perfection upoi^ 
the obedience of heaven, is the great strength and continually abiding energy 
of their preference for God and his seryice. Indeed the continued holiness of 
God depends upon the same cause, and flows fiN>m the same fountain. His 
holiness does not consist in the substance of his nature, but in his preference 
of right. His holiness must be yoluntary, and he is immutably holy, because 
he is infinitely so. In other words, his preference of right is infinitely strong^ 
so strong and so abiding as never to admit of change ; of any c^iiduct incon^ 
sistent with it. Adam was perfectly holy, but not infinitely so. As his pre- 
ference for God was not infinitely strong, it was possible that it might be 
changed, and we have the melancholy fact written in characters that cannot 
be misunderstood, on every side of us, that an occasion occurred on which he 
actually changed it. Satan, in the person of the serpent, presented a tempt-^ 
ation of a very peculiar character. It was addressed to the constitutional ap- 
petites of both soul and body 5 to the appetite for food in the body, and for 
knowledge in the mind. These appetites were constitutional ; they were not 
in themselves sinful, but their unlawful indulgence was sin. ^ The proposal 
of the serpent was, that he should change his inind in regard to the supreme 
end of pursuit ; and thus change his heart, or his whole moral character. 
^' Yea, bath God said, ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? and the 
woman said unto the serpent, we may eat of the fruit of the trees of the gar- 
den, but of the firuit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath 
said, ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the ser- 
pent said unto the woman, ye shall not sarely die : fcnr God doth know that in 
the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil." Now the foundation of holiness in Adam, and that 
which constituted his holy heart, was the supreme choice that God should 
rule ; the supreme preference of God and his glory to his own happiness or 
interest. It is easy to see, therefore, that the object aimed at by the serpent 
was to aflfect a change in the supreme end of pursuit. It was to prefer his 
own gratification to obedience to his Maker ; to become as a god himself in- 
stead of obeying Jehovah ; to pursue as a supreme end self-gratification in- 
stead of the glory of God. In yielding therefore to this proposal, in changing 
his mind upon this fundamental point, he changed his own heart, or that 
eontroling preference which was ai once the foundationi and fountain, 

i 
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of all dbedienee. Now this wm a red ehaiife of heait; firom a perftctly 
hdy, to a perfectly ainiul one. Bot here was do constitutioiial change, mo 
change in the substance of either body or mind. It was not a change in the 
powers of moral agency themselres, but simply in the use of them ; in o^mse^ 
crating dieir energies to a different end. Now suppose God to hare come out 
upon Adam with the command of the text, " Make to you a new heart, for why 
Will you die." Could Adam hare justly answered, Dost thou think that I can 
change my own heart ? Can I, who have « heart totally deprayed, can I 
change that heart ? Might not the Akoighty have answered him in words 
<^ fire, Rebel, yon haTe just changed your heart from holiness to sin, now 
change it back from sin to holiness. 

Siq[yp0B« a human sorereign should establish a government, and propose aa 
the great end of pursuit, to produce the greatest amount of happiness possible 
wiUiia his kingdom. He enacts wise and benevolent laws, calculated to pro- 
Biote this- object to which he conforms all his own conduct ; in the adminis- 
tiadon of which, he employs all his wisdom and energies, and requires all 
hia subjects ta sympathize with him ; to aim at the same object ; to be govern* 
ed by the same principles ) to aun supremely and constantly at the same end ; 
the promotion of the highest interests of t)ie community. Suppose these laws 
to be so framed, that universal obedience would necessarily result in universal 
hapiMness. Now suppose that one individual, after a season of obedience and 
devotion to the interest of the government and the glory of his sovereigUi 
should be induced to withdraw his influence and eneigies from promoting the 
public good, and set up for himself^ suppose him to say, I will no longer be 
governed by the principles of good will to the community, and find my own 
kiqypiness in promoting the public in^rest ; but will aim at promoting my own 
happiness and glory, in my own waf , and let the sovereign and the subjects 
take oare for themselves. '^ Charity begins at home." Now suppose him thus 
to set up for himself; to propose his own happiness and aggrandizement as 
the supreme object of his pursuit, and should not hesitate to trample upon 
^e laws and encroach upon the ri|hts, both of his sovereign and the sub- 
jects, wherever those laws or rights lay in the way of the accomplishment 
of his designs. It is easy to see, tiat he has become a rebel ; has changed 
his hearty and ccmsequently his coniuct ; has set up an interest not only sepa*- 
rate from, but opposed to the int^st of his rightful sovereign. He has 
changed his heart from good to bad( from being an obedient subject he has 
become a rebel ; from obeying his sovereign, he has set up an independent 
sovereignty ; from trying to influent all men to obey the government, from 
seeking supremely, the prosperity aad the glory of his sovereign, he becomes 
himself a little sovereign ; and asi Absalom caught the men of Israel and 
kissed them, and thus stole away their hearts ; so he now endeavors to en- 
gross the affections, to enlist the sympathies, to command the respect and obe- 
dience of all around him. Now what would constitute a change of heart in 
iMb man towards his sovereign ? lanswer, for him to go back, to change his 
mind in regar4 to the supreme object of pursuit ;— to prefer the glory of his 
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«0Tereiga and tke good of the public to hU own sq>ai»te interest, wcwUt COA- 
«titute a change of heart. 

* Now this is the case with the sinner ; God has established a goYemment, and ^f 
proposed by the exhibition of his own character, to produce the greatest practi- 
cable amount of happiness in the universe. He has enacted laws wisely csdcu* 
lated to promote this object, to which he conforms all his own conduct, and 
to which he requires all his subjects perfectly and undeviatingly to conform 
theirs. After a season of obedience, Adam changed his heart, and set up for 
himself. So with every sinner, although he does not first obey, as Adam did / 
yet his wicked heart consists in setting up his own interest in opposition to the 
interest and government of Grod. In aiming to promote his own private hap- 
piness, in a way that is opposed to the general good. Self-gratification be- 
comes the law to which he conforms his conduct. It is that minding of th^ 
flesh, which is enmity against Grod. A change of heart, therefore, is to pre- 
fer a different end. To prefer supremely the glory of God and the public 
good, to the promotion of his own interest ^ and whenever this preference is 
changed, we see of course a corresponding change of conduct. If a man 
change sides in politics, you will see him meeting with those that entertain the 
same views and feelings with himself j devising plans and using his influent^e 
to elect the candidate which he has now chosen. He has new politipal 
friends on the one side, and new political enemies on the other. Bo with a 
sinner; if his heart is changed, you will see that Christians become hit 
friends— Christ his candidate. He aims at honoring him and promoting his 
interest in all his ways. Before, the language of his conduct was, *' Let Satan 
govern the world.'' Now, the language ^ his heiart and of his life is, " Lit 
Christ rule King of nations, as he is King of saints." Befcn^, his condnot 
said, " O Satan, let thy kingdom come, and let thy will be done." Now, hii 
heart, his life, his lips cry out, " O Jesus, let thy kingdom eome, let tky -mUd 
be done on earth as it is in heaven." 

In proof that the change which I have described constitutes a change of 
heart, if any proof is necessary — I observe, first, that he who actually doei 
prefer the glory of God, and the interest of his kingdom, to his own selfish 
interest, is a Christian ; and that he who actually prefers his own selfish inte- 
rest .to the glory of God, is an impenitent sinner. ^ 

The fundamental differei|ce lies in this ruling preference, this ionntai^, 
this heart, out of which flows their emotions, their affections, and actiona. 
As the difference between them consists not in the substance of thajr 
minds or bodies, but in the vol^tary eta^e of qoind in which they axe, it is 
just as unphilosophical, absurd, and unnecessary, to suppose that a physicirf 
or constitutional change has taken place m him who has the new heart, ai to 
infer, that because a man has changed his politics, therefore his nature ip 
clm^ged. Further, this new pref(»ence needs only to become deep and ener- 
getic enough in its inflit,ence, to stamp the perfection of heaven upon t)ie 
vbole duncter. Ftxm long cherished habits of sin, and iicting und^r ]tb« 
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dominion of an opposite preference, when it comet really to be elianged, it is 
f^ten weak and measurably inefficient ; and consequently the mind often acts 
in inconsistency with this general preference. Accordingly, Qod says to Is- 
rael, "How weak is thine heart !" Like a man who is so little under the in- 
fluence either of principle or of affection for his wife, that although upon the 
whole, and in general, he prefeis her to any other womai\, yet he may occa- 
sionally be guilty of an act of infidelity to her. Now what is needed in the 
case of a Christian is, that his old habits of thought, and feeling, and ac- 
tion, should be broken up ; that his new preference should gain strength, sta- 
bility, firmness, and perpetuity ; and thus take the control of the whole man. 
This process constitutes sanctification. Every act of obedience to God 
strengthens this preference, and renders future obedience more natural. The 
perfect control of this preference over all the moral movements of the mind, 
brings a man back to where Adam was previous to the fall, and constitutes 
peifect holiness. 

Once more— If a change of heart was physical, or a change in the con- 
stitution of the mind, it would have no moral character. The change^ 
to have moral character, must be voluntary. To constitute a change of heart, 
it must not only be voluntary, but must be a change in the governing pre- 
ference of ^e mind. It must be a change in regard to the supreme ob- 
ject of pursuit 

Findly, it is a fact in the experience of every Christian, that the change 
through which he has passed is nothing else than that which I have de- 
scribed. In speaking frcnn experience, he can say. Whereas I once prefer- 
red my own separate interest to thi glory of my Maker, now I {Hrefer his 
glory and the interests of his kingA)m, and consecrate all my powers to the 
promotion of them forever. 

2. The second in<piiry is, whether the requirement of the text is reasonable 
and equitable* The answer to this question must depend upon the nature 
of the duty to be performed. If the change be a physical one^ a change 
in the constitution or substance of i}ie soul, it is clearly not within the scope 
of our ability, and the answer to the question must be. No, it is not reasona- 
ble nor suitable. To maintain that we are under obligation to do what we 
have no power to do, is absurd, ff we are under an obligation to do a 
lliing, and do it not, we sin. For the blame-worthiness of sin consists in 
its being the violaftion of an obligatios. But if we are under an obligaticm to do 
what we have no power to do, then sin is unavoidable ; we are forced to sin 
by a natural necessity. But this is contrary to right reason, to make sin to 
eonsist in any ^ng that is forced upon us by the necessity of nature. Be- 
sides, if it is sin, wt are bound to fepent of it, heartily to blame ourselves, 
itnd justify the requirement of <jk>d; but it is plainly impossible for us to 
blame ourselves for not dcdng what we are oonscious we never had any power 
to do. Suppose God should comnuAd a man to fly ; would the command im- 
post tipon him any obligation, finti) he was furnished with wings 7 Ctr- 
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Uinly not. But suppose, on his DiUiog to obey, Qod should require him to te^ 
peart of his disobedience, and threaten to send him to hell if he did not heartily 
blame himself^ and justify ^e requirement of Qod, He mu^ cease tb be a 
reasonable being before he can do this. He knows that God never gave him 
power to fly, and therefore he had no right to require it of him. His natural 
«ense of justice, and of the foundation of obligation, is outraged, and he indig- 
nantly and conscientiously throws back the requirement into his Maker's face. 
Repentance, in this case, is a natural impossibility ; while he is a reasonable 
being, he knows that he is not to blame for not flying without wings ; and 
however much he may regret his not being able to obey the requirement, and 
however great may be his fear of the wrath of Clod, still to blame himself and 
justify God is a natural impossibility. As, therefore, God requires men to^ 
make to themselves a new heart, on pain of eternal death, it is the strong- \ 
est possible evidence that they are able to do it. To say that he has com- 
manded them to do it, without telling them they are able, is consummate 
trifling. Their ability is implied as strongly as it can be, in the command 
itself. From all this it will be seen, that the answer to the question, whether 
the reqxiiremeht in the text is just, must turn upon the question of man's abil- 
ity ; and the question of ability must turn upon the nature of the change it- 
«el£ If the change is physical, it is clearly beyond the power of man ; it is 
something over which he has no moie control than he had over the creatiim o^ 
his soul and body. But if the change is moral— in other words, if it be volun- 
tary, a change of choice or preference, such as I have described, then the an- 
swer to the question, Is the requirement of the text just and reasonable? clear- 
ly is, Yes, it is entirely reasonable and just ; 

1. Because you have all the powers of moral agency ; and the thing re- 
quired is, not to alter these powers, but to employ them in the service of 
your Maker. God has created these powers, and you can and do use them. 
He gives you power to obey or disobey ; and your sin is, that while he sus- 
tains these powers, you prostitute them to the service of sin and Satan. 

Again — ^These powers are as well suited to obedience as to disobedience. 
Toar wickedness consists in a wrong but obstinate choice of sin. But is it 
not as easy to choose right as wrong 1 Are not the motives to a right choice 
infinitely greater than to a wrong one ? Could Adam reasonably have object- 
ed that he was unable to change his choice ? Could Satan object that he 
had no power to change the governing preference of his mind, and to prefer 
the glory of his Maker to rebellion against his throne 1 If Satan, or Adam, or 
you, can reasonably bring forward this objection, then there is no sueh 
thing as sin in earth or hell. 

Again — God only requires of you to choose and act reasonably, for cer- 
tainly it is in accordance with right reason to profer the glory of God, and 
the interest of his immense kingdom, to your own private interest It is an 
infinitely greater good; therefore you, and God, and all his creatures, are 
bound to ppfer it. But I said the motives to a right preference are infinitely 
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fuetter than to a inong one. Blmien often ecttnplaia that tbef are to infln- 
«ioed by motms, that they cannot lesist inaqmty. They ofteiEi excuse their 
ains, by pleading that the temptation was too stmong to them. Sinner, why 
is it, while yon are so easily influenced by motives as to complain that you 
cannot resist ^m ; that you are too weak to resist their influence to sin ; that 
yon ave strong enough to resist the world of motires that come rolling upon 
yon like a ware of ire, to do right and obey your Maker ? 

When the Son of God approaches you, gathering motives from heaven, 
earth, and hell, and pours them in a focal blaze upon your mind, how is it that 
f oii are strong ^ough to resist 7 You, whose mind is yielding as air to mo- 
tives to sin; who are all weakness, and complain that you cannot resist when 
tempted to disobey €k)d, can exert such a giant strength, I had almost said the 
strength of Omn^>otenoe, in resisting the infinite weight of motive th^t rolls 
upon you from every quarter of the universe, to obey God. It is clear 
that if you did not exert the whole strength of moral agency to cesist, these 
^considerations would change your heart. 

3. I come now to the third and last inquiry, viz : How is this requirement, to ^ 
"make to yourself a new heart," consistent with the often repeated declarations 
of the Bible, that a new heart is the gift and woric of God. The Bible ascribes 
conversion, or a new heart, to four different agencies. Oftentimes it is as- 
cribed to the Spirit of God. And if you consult the Scriptures, you will find it 
still more frequently ascribed to the tnxth ; as, "Of his own will begat he ns I 
by the word of truth"—" The trafli shall make you free "— " Sanctify them 
through thy truth " — " The law of God is perfect, converting the soul." It is 
sometimes ascribed to the preacher, or to him who presents the truth ; " He 
that winneth souls is wise :" Paul says, " I have begotten you through the 
jpspel " — " He that converteth a sinner from the error of his ways, shall save 
a soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins." Sometimes it is spoken 
of as the work of the sinner himself; thus the apostle says, " Ye have purified 
yourselves by obeying the truth:" "I thought on my ways," says the Psalm- 
igt, ^' and turned unto ^ Lord." Again he says, " When thou saidat. Seek 
ye my fece; my heart relied, Th| face, Lord, will I seek." Now the qu^s- \ 
tion is, Are all these deckradws^of Scr^tare c<msiitent with each ptbe? ? 
They are all troe ; they all mean jpst as they aay ; near is th^e a^ real disa- 
greement between them. There k a sense in which conversion is the wwk 
of Gk>d. There is a sense in which it is the efiect of truth. Tharo is a sense 
In which the preacher does it. And it is also the appropriate wi^ of Ike 
Hriimer hiflsseifl 

The fact is, that the actual turning, or change, is the sinner's own act. 

The agent who induces hkn, is the Spirit of God. A secondlury agent, is the 

r^reaeher, or individual who presenui the truth. The truth is Ihe instrument, 

^ or motive, which the S{)irit uses to induce the sinner to turn. Suppose your- 

eeU* to be standing on the bank of tbe Fadls of NJagara. As yon atnnd upon the 

:verge of the pveeipiee, you behold a man lost in deep severie, qspioachkig iU 
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▼eige aaeonacioas of liis danger. He apj^roaclies nearer and nearer, until he. 
actually lifts hia foot to take the final step that shall plunge him in de- 
itittction. At this moment you lift your warning Toice above the roar of the 
fbUHiing waters^ and cry out^ Stop. The voice pierces his- ear, and breaks the 
eharm that binds him ; he turns instantly upon his heel, all pale and 
aghast he retires, quivering, firom the the verge of death. He reels, and al- 
most swoons with horror; turns and walks slowly to the public house ; yoa 
follow him ; the manifest agitation in his countenance calls numbers around 
kitn ; and on if&ur approach, he points to you, and says, That man saved my 
life* Here he ascribes the work to you ; and certainly there is a sense in 
which you had saved him. But^ on being further questioned, he says, St(^ I 
how that word rings in my ears. Oh, that was to me the word of life. Here 
he ascribes it to the ward that aroused him, and caused him to turn. Buty on 
eouyersing still further, he said, had I not turned at that instant, I shmild 
have been a dead man. Here he speaks of it, and truly, as his own act; but 
directly you hear him say, O the mercy of Qod ; if God had not iateifosed| 
I should have bejen lost* Now the only defect in this illustration is this ; la 
the case supposed, the only inteierence on the part of God, was a providerUicU 
one I and the only sense ia whieh the saving of the man's life is ascribed to 
him, is in a providential sense. But in the conversion of a sinner there is 
something more than the providence of God employed; fgr here not only 
does the providence of God so order it, that the preacher cries, Stopj but the 
Spirit of God forces the truth home iq>OA him with such tremendous power 
as to induce him to turn. 

Not only does the preacher cry Stop, but, through the living voice of the 
preacher, the Spirit cries Stop. The preacher cries, " Turn ye, why will ye 
die." The Spirit pours the expostulation home with such power, that the 
sinner turns. Now, in speaking of this change, it is perfectly proper to say, 
that the Spirit turned him, just as you would say of a man, who had persuad- 
ed another to change his mind on the subject of politics, that he had converted 
him, and brought him over. It is also proper to say that the troth converted 
him ; as in a case when the political sentiments of a man were changed 
by a certain argument, we should say, that argument brought hhn ov«r. So 
alto wiA perfect propnety may we ascribe the (^ange to the living preacher, 
or to him who had presented the motives ; }mt as we should say of a lawyer 
who had prevailed in his argument witha jioy ; he has got his case, he hat 
converted the jury. It kt also with the same xmiinriety ascribed to the indivi* 
dual himself whose heart is changed ; we should say that he had changed his 
^lind, he has come over, he has repented. Now it is strictly true, and true in 
the most absolute and highest sense ; the act is hi» own act, the turning is 
his own turniag, while God by the truth has induced him to turn ; still k is 
strictly true that he has turned and has done it himself. Thus you sea the 
sense in which it is the work of God, and also the sense in which it is the 
sinner's own work. The Spirit of God, by the truth, influences the sinner to 
ehaage, and in this sense is the efficient cause of the change. But the sinn^ 
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actually changes, and is therefore himself, in the most proper sense, the avthor 
of the change. There are some who, on reading their Bibles, fiuiten their 
eyes upon those passages diat ascribe the work to the Spiiit of God, and 
seem to orerlook those that ascribe it to man, and speak of it as the sin- 
ner's own act When they hare quoted Scripture to prore it is the woik 
of God, they seem to think they ha^e proved that it is that in which man 
is passive, and that it can in no sense be the work of man. Some months 
since a tract was written, the title of which was, ^* Regeneration is the effect 
of Divine Power." The writer goes on to prove that the work is wrought by 
the Spirit of God, and there he stops. Now it had been just as true, just as 
]^osophical, and just as Scriptural, if he had said, that conversion was the 
wcnrk of man. It was easy to prove that it was the work of God, in the sense 
in which I have explained it The writer, therefore, tells the truth, so far as 
he goes ; but he has told only half the truth. For while there is a sense in 
which it is the work of God, as he has shown, there is also a sense in whieh 
it is the work of man, as we have just seen. The very title to this tract 
is a stumbling block. It tells the truth, but it does not tell the whole truth. 
And a tract might be written upon this proposition, that ^^conversion or regenr 
eration is the work of man ;" which would be just as true, just as Scriptural| 
and just as philosophical, as the one to which I have alluded. Thus the 
writer, in his zeal to recognize and honor God as concerned in this work, by 
leaving out the fact that a change of heart is the sinner's own act^ has left 
the sinner strongly intrenched, with his weapons in his rebellious hands, 
stoutly resisting the claims of his Maker, and waiting passively for God to 
make him a new heart. Thus you see the consistency between the require- 
qaent of the text, and the declared fact that God is the author of the new heart. 
God commands you to do it, expecti you to do it, and if it ever is done, you 
must do it 

I shall conclude this discourse with several inferences and remarks. 

1st Sinners fiMke iheir own willed ?uart9. 

Their preference of sin is their own voluntary act They make self^giati* 
fication the rule to which they conftrm all their conduct. When they come 
into being, the first indnciple that W8 discover in their conduct, is their deter- 
mination to gratify themselves. Jt soon comes to pass that any eSari to 
thwart them in the gratification of their a^^iies, is met by them with stoat 
resistance, they seem to set their liMurts fully to pursue their own happiness, 
and gratify themselves, come what will; and thus they will successively 
make war on their nurse, their parenU, and their God, when ever they 
find that iheir requirements p^hiUt the pursuit of this end. Now this is 
purely a voluntary state of mind. This state of mind is not a subject of crea- 
tion, it is entirely the .result of temptation to selfishness, arising out of the 
circumstances under which the child comes into being. This- preference to 
eelf-interest, is suffered by the sinner to grow with hi^ growth, and strengthen 
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With his strength, until this desperately wicked heart bears him onward to the 
gates of helL 

2dl7. Prom ibhat hcuf been $aid, the neceesity of a change of heart u 
most manifest. 

The state of mind in which impenitent sinners are, is called by the i^[)ostle 
the " carnal mind ;" or as it should have been rendered, " the minHi^g of the 
flesh is enmity against Qod." The child at first gives up the rein to the bodily 
appetites. Qod requires him to keep under his body, and to make it the in- 
strument of his soul in the service of Qod — to subject and subordinate all 
its passipns to the will of its Maker. But instead of this, he makes the grati- 
fication of his appetites and passions, the law of his life. It is that law in his 
members, of which the apostle speaks, as warring against the law of his mind. 
This state of mind, is the direct opposite of the character and requirements of 
Orod. With this heart, the salvation of thesinner is a manifest impossibility. 

3d. fn the light of this subject, you can see the nature and degree of the 
sinner^s dependence on the Spirit of God, 

The Spirit's agency i» not needed to give him power, but to overcome his 
voluntary obstinacy. Some persons seem to suppose that the Spirit is 
en^loyed to give the sinner power— ihsx he is tmable to obey God, 
without the Spirit's agency. I am alarmed when I hear .such declara- 
tions as these ; and were it not, that I suppose there is a sense in which a 
man's heart may be better than his head, I should feel bound to mantain, that 
persons holding this sentiment, were not Christians at all. I have already 
shown that a man is under no obligation to do what he has no ability to do ; 
in other words that his obligation, is only commensurate with his ability. 
That he cannot blame himself for not having exerted a power, that he never 
possessed. If he believes, therefore, that he has no power to obey his Maker, 
i^ is in^ossible that he shmild blame himself for not doing it. And if 
he believes that , the Spirit's agency is indispensable to make him able \ 
consistency must compel him to maintain, that without this superadded 
agency, he is under no obligation to obey. This giving the sinner potDCTj 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit, to obey God, is what the Arminians call a 
gracious ability, which terms are a manifest absurdity. What is grace 1 It 
is undeserved favor ; something to which we have no claim in justice. That 
which may be withheld without injustice.. If this is a true definition, it is 
plain that a gracious ability to do our duty is absurd. It is a dictate of rea- 
son, of conscience, of common sense, and of our natural sense of justice, that ! 
if God require of us the performance of any duty or act, he is bound in justice 
to give us power to obey ; i. e. he must give us the faculties and strength to 
perform the act. But \![ justice require this, why call it a gracious ability. 
Natural ability to do our duty cannot be a gracious ability. To call it so, ia 
to ccmfound grace and justice as meaning the same thing. The sin of disobo^ 
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iitnce then must lie, not in his having broken the law of Gk>d, but M^ly in 
his not having complied with the strivings of the Spirit. Ac4M)rdingly the 
definition of sin should be, upon these principles, not that " sin is a transgress- 
ion ot the law," but that it consists in not yielding to the influence of the 
Spirit. While therefore he is not sensible that the Spirit is giving him pow- 
er, he can feel under no obligation to be converted ; nor can he, upon any 
principles of reason, blame himself. How, I would ask, is it possible that 
with these views he can repent 1 And how, upon these principles, is he to 
blame for not having repented and turned to the Lord ? 

But, to illustrate both the nature and degree of man's dependence on the 
Spirit, suppose a man to be bent upon self-murder ; in the absence of his wife 
he loads his pistols, and prepares to commit the horrid deed. His little child 
observes the disorder of his mind,-and says. Father, what are you going to do? 
Be still, he replies, I am goingi to blow my brains out. The little one 
weeps, spreads out its little beggar hands, beseeches him to desist, and pours 
out his little prayers, and tears, and agonizing entreaties, to spare hia 
life. Now if the eloquence of this child's grief, hia prayers, and tears, could 
prevail to change the obstinacy of his purpose, he would need no other influ- 
ence to subdue and change his mind. But the parent persisting, the child 
screams to his mother, who flies at the voice of its entreaty, and on being told 
the cause of its anguish, hastens, upon the wings of terror, to her husband's 
apartment, and conjures him to change his purpose. By his love for his fami- 
ly — ^by their love for him — by their dependence upon him — in view of the 
torn heart, and distraction of the wife of his bosom-r-by the anguish, the tei^i^ 
the helplessness of his babes — by the regard he has for his own soul — by th% 
hope of heaven— by the terrors of hfeU— by every thing tender and perfeuasive 
in life^by all that is solemn in the final judgment, and tenible in the pains 
of the second death, she conjures hikn, over and over again, not to rush upon 
his 'own destruction. Now if all tUs can move him, he needs no other and 
higher influence to change his mind. But when she fails in her efibrts, 
suppose she could summon all the angels of God, and they also should fail to 
move and melt him by their unearthly eloquence ; here, then, some higher 
power must interfere, or the man is tost. But just as he puts his pistol to his 
ear, the Spirit of God, who knows perfectly the state of his mind, and under- 
stands all the reasons that have led him to this desperate determination, ga- 
thers such a world of motive, and pours them in such a focal blaze upon his 
soul, that he instantly quails, drops the weapon from his nerveless hand, re- 
linquishes his purpose of death foreter, falls up(m his knees, and gires glory 
to God. Now it was the strength of the man's voluntary purpose of sel^ 
destruction alone, that made the Spirit's agency at all necessary in the case. 
Would he have yielded to all the motives that had been before presented, and 
should have subdued him, no interposition of the Holy Spirit had been neces- 
sary. But it was the wickedness, and the obstinacy of the wretch, that laid 
the only foundation for the Spirit's intederenoe. Now this is the sian^^ 
case. He has set his heart fully to do evil, a^d if the prayers and tears of 
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friends, and of the church of God^-th^ wamidn^ of ministers— the rebukes ol 
Providence — ^the commands, the expostulations, the tears, and groans, and 
death of Qod's dear Son : if the offer of heaven, or the threatning of hell 
could overcome his obstinate preference of sin, the Spirit's agency would be 
uncalled for. But because no human persua^on, no motive that man or an- 
gel can get home upon his mind, will cause him to turn ; therefore the Spirit 
of Qod must interpose to shake his preference, and turn him back from 
hell. The degree of his dependence upon the Spirit, is just the degree 
of his obstinacy; were he but slightly inclined to pursue the road to 
death, men could change him without calling upon God for help; but 
just in proportion to the strength of his preference for sin, is it necessary that 
the Spirit should interpose or he is lost. Thus you see, the sinner's depend- 
ence upon the Spirit of God, instead of being his excuse, is that which con- 
stitutes his guilt. 

4th. Again— Yoti aeefrom tkia eubject ike nature of the SpirU^a agency. 

That he does not act by direct physical contact upon the mind, but that he 
uses the truth as his sword to pierce the sinner; and that the motives presented 
in the gospel are the instruments he uses to change the sinner's heart. Some 
have doubted this, and supposed that it is equivalent to denying the Spirit's 
agency altogether to maintain that he converts sinners by motives. Othdrs 
have denied the possibility of changing the^ heart by motives. But did not 
^the serpent change Adam's heart by motives ; and cannot the Spirit of God 
with infinitely higher motives exert as great power over mind as he can? 
Can the old serpent change a heart from a perfectly holy to a perfectly sinful one 
by the power of motives, and cannot the infinitely wise God, do as much as 
Satan did 1 Verily, to deny this, looks n^uch like detracting from the wisdom 
and power oi God, But that the Scripture abundantly declares that the Spirit 
converts sinners by the power of motive is most manifest — '' Of his own will 
Ibegat he us with the word of truth," is one out of the many express declara- 
tions upon this subject. The philosophy of this subject is settled by the Bi- 
ble ; it is a subject upon which we are not at liberty to speculate, and form 
our own philosophical theories, and i^aintain that by direct physical contact, 
irrespective of truth, God interposes and changes the sinner's heart. When 
God says, '^ Of his own will he has begotten us with the word of truth," this 
settles the question ; and is equivalent to saying, that he hasnot begotten us 
in any other manner. 

The very terms used by our Savior in the promise of the Spirit to reprove 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of a Judgment to come, strongly imply 
the mode of his agency. The term rendered Chmforter in our translation of 
the Bible, is Parakletos ; it is the same term which, in one of the epistles 
of John, is rendered Advocate, The term is there applied to Jesus Christ. It 
is there said, '^ If any man sin, we have a Parakletoi^ or an Advocate with 
Uie Father, even Jesus Christ the righteous.*^ In this passage Jesus Christ is 
spoken of as the Advocate of men with God. The Parakletos, or Comforter, 
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jiromised by our Savior, is represented as God's Advocate, to plead Hia 
cause with men. The term rendered reprove or convince in our translation 
is a law term, and signifies the summing up of an argument, and establislung 
or demonstrating the sinner's guilt. Thus the strivings of the Spirit of 
God with men, is not a physical scuflUng, but a debate ; a strife not of body 
with body, but of mind with mind ; and that in the action and reaction of vehe-* 
ment argumentation. From these remarks, it is easy to answer the question 
sonletimes put by individuals who seem to be entirely in the dark upon this 
subject, whether in converting the soul the Spirit acts directly on the mind, 
or on the truth. This is the same nonsense as if you should ask, whether an 
earthly advocate who had gained his cause, did it by acting directly and phy- 
sically on the jury, or on his aigument. 

5th. Again — It is evidentjrom this subject that Qod never does, in change 
ing ihe ainner^s hearty what he requires the sinner to do. 

Some persons, as I have already observed, seem disposed to be passive, to 
wait for some mysterious influence, like an electric shock, to change their 
hearts. But in this attitude, and with these views, they may wait till the day 
of judgment, and God will never do their duty for them. The feet is, sin- 
ners, that God requires you to turn, and what he requires of you, he cannot 
do for you. It must be your own voluntary act. It is not the appropriate 
work of God to do what he requires of you. Do not wait then for him to do 
your duty, but do it immediately yourself, on pain of eternal death. 

6th. 7%is subject shews also, that if the sinner ever has a new heart, he 
must obey the command of the text, and make it himself 

But here some one may interpose and say, Is not this taking the 
work out of Cfod's hands, and robbiag him of the glory? No. It is the only 
view of the subject that gives the glory to God. Some in their zeal to mag- 
nify ihe grace of the gospel, entirely overthrow it. They maintain the sin- 
ner's inability, and thereby do away his guilt. Instead of considering him a 
guilty, voluntary rebel, and worthy of eternal death, they make him a helpless, 
unfortunate creature, unable to do what God requires of him. Instead of 
making bis only difficulty to consist b an unwillingness, they insist upon his 
inability, and thus destroy his guilt, and of course the grace displayed in his 
salvation. For what grace can there be in helping an unfortunate individual? 
If sinners are unable to obey God, precisely in proportion to their inability, are 
they guiltless. But if they are imwilMng, if their cannot is a willnotf wehave al- 
ready seen that their guilt is in proportion to the strength of their unwillingness, 
and grace in their salvation must be equal to their guilt. Nor does it detract from 
the glory of God that the act of tumifg is the sinner's own act. The fact is, he 
never does, and never will turn, unless God induces him to do it ; so that 
although the act is the sinner's own, yet the glory belongs to God, inasmuch 
as he caused him to act. If a man had made up his mind to take his own 
life, and you should, by taking the greatest pains, and at great expense, pre- 
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vail ujHm him to desist, would yoa deserve no eredit forihe infiaences you 
exerted in the case? Though changing his mind and relinqmshing his pur- 
pose of self-destmction was his own act, inasmuch as you was the sole cause 
of his turning, and as it was certain that had you not interfmd he would 
have dmie the horrid deed, are you not entitled to just as much praise as if 
his own agency had not been at all concerned in turning? Might it not in 
troth be said that yon had turned him? 

7th. But again— 7%c idea that the Spirit converts sinners by the truthj 
is the only view of the subject that honors either the Spiriti or the truth of 
God. 

The work of conversion is spoken of in the Bible as a work of exceeding 
great power ; and I once heard a clergyman, expatiating upon the gieat power 
of Gbd in conversion— although he appeared to view it to a physical alteration 
of the constitution of man, as the implantation of a new pristciple, or taste- 
assert that it was a greater exertion of power than that which hung out the 
lieavens. The reason which he assigned for its being such a great exertion of 
power was, that in the creation of the material universe, he had no opposition, 
but in the conversion of a soul, he had all the powers of hell to oppose him. 
Now this is whimsical and ridiculous enough. As if the opposition of 
hell could oppose any obstacle in the way of physical Omnipptence. The power 
which God exerts in the conversion of a soul, is nwral power ; it is that kind 
of power by which a statesman sways the mind of a senate ; or by which an 
advocate moves and bows the heart of a jury ; by which " David bowed the 
heaxx of all Israel, as the heart of one man." Now when we consider the 
deep-rooted selfishness of the sinner; his long cherished habits of sin ; his 
multifarious excuses and refuges of Ues ; it is a most sublime exhibition of 
wisdom and of moral power to pursue him step by step with truth, to 
hunt him from his refuges of lies, to constrain him by the force of argu- 
ment alone, to yield up his selfishness and dedicate himself to the service of 
God. This reflects §l glory and a lustre over the truth of God and the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, that at once delights and amazes the beholder. 

8th. But again— 7^6 idea that the Spirit uses motives to change the 
•heartj is ihe only view that gives consistency y and meaning to the often 
repeated injunctionf not to resist the Holy Ohost^-not to strive with his 
Maker. 

For if the Spirit operated upon the mind by direct physical contact, the 
idea of effectually resisting physical omnipotence is ridiculous. The same 
thought applies to those passages that caution us against grieving and quench- 
ing the Spirit 

9th. Again— You see from this subject that a sinner ^ under the influence 
of the Spirit of God^ is just as free as a jury under the arguments of an 
advoccUe. 

Here also you may see the importance of right views on this pcnnt. Sup- 
pose a lawyer, in addressing a jury, should not expect to change their Blinds 
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by any Uung he could si^, but ghould wait far an invisible, and pbysieal 
agency, to be exerted by the Holy Ghost tipon them. And suppose, on the 
other hand, that the jury thought that in making up their verdict, they must 
be passive, and wait for a direct physical agency to be exerted upon them. 
In vain might the lawyer plead, and in vain might the jury hear, for until 
he jHressed his arguments as if he was determined to bow their heartSi 
and until they make up their minds, and decide the question, and thus 
act like rational beings, both his pleading, and their hearing is in vain. 
So if a minister goes into a desk to preach to sinners, believing that they 
have no power to obey the truth, and under the impression that a direct 
physical influence must be exerted upon them before they can believe, and 
if his audience be of the same opinion, in vain does he preach, and in 
vain do they hear, " for they are yet in their sins ;" they sit and quietly wait 
for some invisible hand to be stretched down from heaven, and perfom some 
surgical operation, infuse some new principle, or implant some constitutional 
taste ; after which they suppose they shallbe able to obey God. Ministers 
[' should labor with sinners, as a lawyer does with a jury, and upon the same 
-.•principles of mental philosophy; and the sinner should weigh his arguments, 
' 'and make up his mind as upon oath and for his life, and give a verdict upon 
the spot, according to law and evidence. But here perhaps some one will ask. 
If truth, when seen in all its bearings and relations, is the instrument of con- 
verting the sinner, why will he not be converted in hell, where it is supposed 
that all the truth will burst upon his mind in all its burning reality ? In an- 
swer to this, I observe, that the motive that prevails to turn the convict- 
ed rebel to God, will, in hell, be wanting. When the sinner is crowded 
with conviction and ready to go to lespair, and ready to flee and hide himself 
from the presence of his Maker, he is met by the offer of reconciliation^ which, 
together with the other motives tnat are weighing like a mountain upon 
his mind, sweetly constrain him to field himself up to God. But in hell the 
ofier of reconciliation will be wanting ; the sinner will be in despair ; and 
while in despair it is a natural impossibility to turn his heart to €k)d. Let a 
man in this life so completely ruin Us fortune as to have no hope of retrieving 
it; in this state of absolute despai% no motive can reach him to make him 
{Wt forth an efiiurt ; he has no motiye to attempt it ; so if his reputation is so 
completely g<me that he has no ho^ of retrieving it, in this state of deiq[>aur, 
there is no possibility of reclaiming him; no motive can reach him and call forth 
an effort to redeem his character, because he is without hope. So in hell, 
the po(» dying sinner will be shut up in despair ; his character is gone ; his 
fortune for eternity is lost; there if no offer, no hope of reconciliation; and 
punishment will but drive him further and further from God forever and ever* 

10th. But^ says the objector, V/rfer/i^ apprehensiona of trtUh presented by 
the Spirit ojf God convert a ainn^^ does it notjollow that hi$ ignorance 
is the cause of his sin? 

I atiswer, No I Had Adaiti kept what truth he knew steadily before his 
mindi he doubtless would have r^isted the temptation ; but suffering his 
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mind to be diverted from the reason s for obedience to the motives to disobedi-i/^ 
ence, he*failed, of course. When he had fallen, and selfishness had become 
inredominant, he was averse to knowing and weighing the reasons fat turning 
again to Qod ; and if ever he was turned the Spirit of God most have forced 
the subject upon him. So with every sinner : he at first sins against what 
knowledge he has by overlooking the motives to obedience, and yielding him^ 
self up to the motives to disobedience, and when once he has adopted the 
selfish .princ^)le, his i^orance becomes wUM and sinful, and unless the 
Spirit of Gk>d compel him, he vnU not see. He knows the truth to a saSk- 
cient extent to leave him without excuse, but he will not conaider it and let 
it have its effect upon him. 

But the objector may still ask. Is it not true, aft^ all, if a full and a sufli- * 
ciently impressive knowledge of truth is all that is necessary to subdue the sin- 
ner, that he only needs to know the true character of Ciod to love it, and that his 
enmity against God arises out of his false notions of him 7 Is it not Kfalae and 
not the true character of God that he hates ? I answer, No ! It is the true charac- 
ter of God that he hates. He hates God for what he t«,and not for what he is not. 
TThe sinner's character is selfishness ; God's character is benevolence. These 
are eternal opposites. The sinner hates God because he is opposed to his 
selfishness. While the man remains selfish, it is absurd to say that he is re^ 
conciled to the true character of €k>d. But is not his ignorance the cause of 
his aelfishnesa 7 No ! he knows better than to be selfish. It is true he does 
not, nor will he unless compelled by the Holy Spirit, consider the unreasona- 
bleness of selfishness. The work of the Holy Spirit does not consist merely 
in giving instruction, but in compelling him to consider truths which he 
already knows — to think upon his ways and turn to the Lord. He forces 
upon his attention and consideration those motives which 1ms hates to con- 
sider and feel the weight of. It is probable, if not certain, that had all the 
motives to obedience been broadly befcnre the mind of Adam or any other 
sinner, and had the mind duly considered them at the time, he would not 
have sinned. But' the fact is, sinners do not set what truth they know before 
the mind, but divert the attention and rush on td hell. 

Will any one still reply that although h is true that the sinner's wUJkd m^ 
consideration and diverting his attention lays the only foundation for the ne- 
cessity of the Spirit's influences, yet, is it not His great business to remove this 
ignorance occasioned by the sinner's wilful rejection of light 9 What does 
consideration do, but to bring the sinner to a juster knowledge of himself of 
God, and of his duty, and thus, by force of truth, constrain him to yield? If 
by ignorance be meant a wilful penrerse rejection of light and knowledge, I 
suj^se that it is this state of mind which is dot merely the cause of his aiokf 
bnt itishissin itself. The Apostle views the subject in this li^: k speek- 
ing of sinners, he says, '' Having their understanding daikened, being aliett- 
ated from the life of God through the ignorame that is in thm^ becavse of 
the blindness of their heart." 
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It it indeed the forcing of truth upon the sinner's consideration that im- 
duoes him to torn. Bat it is not tme that he is ignorant of these troths 
before he thus considers them. He knows he must die — ^that he is a sinner-^ 
that God is right and he is wrong— that there is a heaven and a hell-^-but, as 
the prophet says, " They will not see ''—and again, '^ My people will not 
consider J^ It is not mainly then to inatruct, but to force the sinner to think 
upon hi$ waysj that the Spirit employs his agency. 

I have abready shown why he will not \>e eonrerted when troth is forced 
upon him in hell. 

11th. But here some one may say, h not this exhibition of the sub- 
ject inconsistent with thcU mystery of which Christ speakSf when he 
saysy ** The wind bloweth where it listeth^ th>ou hear est the sound thereof^ 
bul canst not teU whence it cometh nor whither it goeth ; so is every one 
thatisbomoftheSpiritV^ 

Says the objectcnr, I hare been in the habit of considering the subject of 
a new heart, as a rery mysterious one; but you make it very plain. 
How is this ? Does not Christ, in the text I have quoted, represent it as mys- 
terious ? In answer to this I would ask. Wherein does Chriai;, in that text, 
represent the mystery of the new birth as consisting? Not in the effects 
which the Spirit produces, for the effects aie matters of experience and obr 
serration. Not in the instrumentality used, for this is often revealed in the 
Bible. But the mystery lies in the manner of the Spirit's communicating 
V with mi^d. How disembodied sfdrits communicate with each other, we 
are unable to say — or how a disembodied spirit can communicate with one 
that wears a body, we do not knof^. We know that we communicate with 
each other through the medium of our. bodily senses. The particular manner 
in which the Spirit of Gkid carries on his debates and strivings with the 
mind, is what, in this life, we shall probably never know. Noi^is it important 
that we should. Every Christian knows that in some way the troth was 
kept before his mind, and made to bear, and press upon him, and hedge him 
in, until he was constrained to yiell. These are matters of experience ; but 
in what particular manner the Holy Spirit did this, is just as mysterious as 
millions of other facts, which we laily witness, but cannot explain. 

12tL But here perhaps another objection may arise— J/* the sinner is able 
to conioert himself why does he n$ed the Spirit of God? 

Suppose a man owed you one hundred dollars, was abundantly able, but 
wholly unwilling to pay you ; you. obtain a writ, and prepare, by instituting a 
suit against him, to ply him with a motive that will constrain him to be honest 
and pay his debts. Now suppose that he should say, I am perfectly able to 
pay this hundred dollars, of what use then is this writ, and a sheriff, and a 
lawsuit? The answer is. It is to make him willing— to be sure, he is able, 
but he is unwilling. Just so with the sinner— he is able to do his duty, but 
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is uawilling, iheref(»re the Spirit of God pUea him with motives to make him 
willing. 

13th. Again— Fott see that sinners should not content themselves noUh 
praying for anew heart. 

It has heen common for those who believe that sinners are unable to change 
their own heart, when sinners have inquired what they should do to be saved, 
to substitute another requirement for that contained in the text, and instead 
of c(»nmftnding them to make to them a new heart, have told them to pray 
that God would change their heart. They have used language like the fol* 
lowing: "You must remember that you are dependent on God for a new 
heart. Do not attempt to do any thing in your own strength — attend to your 
Bible, use the means of grace, call upon God to change your heart, and wait 
patiently for the answer.*' A few years since, a lawyer, under deep convic- 
tion of sin, came to my room to inquire what he should do to be saved. He 
informed me that when in college, he, with two others, were deeply anx- 
ious for their souls; that they waited on the President, and inquired what 
they should do. His directions were, in substance, that they should read 
their Bibles, keep clear of vain company, use the means of grace, and pray for 
a new heart, nnd that ere long they would either be converted, or would give 
tip reading their Bibles and using means for their salvation. On being ques- 
tioned how the matter terminated, he replied, that it turned out as the Presi- 
dent told them it would ; they soon gave up reading their Bibles, and using 
means. He said that the directions of the President relieved his mind, and 
that the mote he prayed and used the means, the less distress he felt. That 
as he thought he was now doing his duty, and in. a hopeful way, the more he 
read his Bible and prayed, the more acceptable he thought himself to God, 
and the more likely, to be converted. The more diligent he was in using 
means, the more self-<;omplacent and contented he became — and thus prayed 
and waited for Gk)d to change his heart till his convictions had entirely worn 
away, and with a burst of grief he added, thus it turned out with us all. The 
other two are confirmed drunkards, and I have well nigh rmned myself by 
drink. Now if there is any hope in my case, tell me what I shall do to be 
saved. On being told to repent, an4 pressed to the immediate performance 
of the duty, he, to all appearance, yielded up himself to God upon the spot. 
Now the result of the directions given by thb President, was strictly philoso- 
phical. The advice was just such as would please the devil. It wouM an- 
swer his puiQpose infinitely better than to have told them to abandon all 
thoughts of religion at onee, for this would have shocked and frightened 
them, and, anxious as they were, they would have turned with abhorrence 
from such advice; but setting them upon this sanctimonious method of pray- 
ing and waiting for God to do what he required of them, was soothing to their 
consciences ; substituting another requirement in the place of the conunand 
of God, fostering their spirit of delay, confirming them in self^-righteousness, 
and one of two results must have been expected— either that they would em« 
brace a false hope, or no hope at all. For. it was perfectly natural and tea* 
4, 
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ftoaable, if this waa their duty, to pray, and uge the means, and wait for God, 
for them to suppose that, as they were doing what God required of them, they 
were growing better. That the more diligent they were in their impenitent 
endeavors, the more safely might they rely upon God's converting them. 
Therefore of course the further they proceeded in this way, the less know- 
ledge would they have of themselves, their danger, and their deserts ; and 
thejnore certainly would they grieve away the Spirit of Grod. 

Sinner ! instead of waiting and praying for God to change your heart, you 
should at once summon up your powers, put forth the effort, and change the 
governing preference of your mind. But here some one may ask, Can the carnal 
mind, which is enmity against God, change itself? I have akeady said that thia 
text in the original reads, " The minding of the flesh is enmity against God." 
This minding of the flesh, then, is a choice or preference to gratify the flesh. 
Now it is indeed absurd to say, that a choice can change itself; but it is not 
absurd to say, that the agent who exercises this choice, can change it. The 
sinner that minds the flesh, can change his mind, and mind God. 

14th. From this subject it is manifest that the sinner's obligatien to make 
to himself a new heart, is infinite. 

Sinner I your obligations to love God is equal to the excellence of his cha- 
racter, and your guilt in not obeying him is of course equal to your obligation. 
You cannot therefore for an hour or a moment defer obedience to the com- 
mandment in the text, without deserving eternal damnation. 

1 5th. You see it is mast reasonxMe to expect sinners, if they are converted 
ut aU, to be converted under the vpice of the living preacher, or while the 
truth is held up in cUl its blaze befofe the mind. 

An idea has prevailed in the church, that sinners must have a season of 
protracted conviction, and that those conversions that were sudden were of a 
suspicious character. But certainly " this persuasion cometh not from God." 
W© nowhere in the Bible read of cases of lengthened conviction. Peter was 
not afraid on the day of Pentecost that his hearers had not t^onviction enough. 
He did not tell them to pray and labor for a more impressive sense of their 
guilt, and wait for the Spirit of God to change their hearts, but urged home 
their immediate duty upon them. If he had suffered them to escape, to go 
from under his voice while yet in their sins, it is probable that hundreds, if 
not thousands of them had not been converted at all. It is as reasonable and 
philosophical to expect the sinner to turn, if he does it at all, while listening 
to the arguments of the living preacher, as it is to expect a juror to be con- 
vinced, and make up his mind, under the arguments of the advocate. The 
advocate expects if they are convinced at all, that they will be so while 
he is addressing them. He does not act upon the absurd and preposterous 
supposition, that it is more likely they will be convinced and make up 
their verdict in his favor when they shall have retired, and calmly considered 
the subject. His object is so thoroughly to convince, so completely to imbue 
their minds with the subject, as to get their intellect, and conscience, and 
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heart to embrace his views of the sij|bject. This is wise, and verily, in this 
tespect, " the children of this world, are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light." And now, sinner, if you go away without making up 
your mind, and changing your heart, it is most probable that your mind will 
be diverted— you will forget many things that you have heard— many of the 
motives and considerations that now press upon you may be abstracted 
from your mind— you will lose the clear view of the subjeci that you now 
liave— may grieve the Spirit, defer repentance, and push your unbroken foot- 
steps to the gates of hell. 

16th. You see the importance of presenting those truths, and in such 
connecUona amd relations, as are calculated to induce the sinner to change 
his heart. 

Few more mischievous sentiments have ever been broached, than that 
there is no philosophical connection between means and end in the conver- 
sion of sinners ; that there is no natural adaptedness in the motives of the 
gospel to annihilate the sinner's selfishness, and lead him to submit to God. 
This idea is a part of the scheme of physical depravity. It considers re- 
generation as a change in the substance of the mind ; as effected by the 
direct physical agency of the Spirit of Grod, irrespective of truth. If this 
were a correct view of regeneration, it would be manifest that ihere could 
be no connection between the means and the end. For if the work be a 
physical creation, performed by the direct and physical power of the Holy 
Ghost, then certainly it is eflfected by no means whatever. But so far is 
this from truth, that no sinner ever was or ever will be converted, but by 
iXMans^ wisely and philosophically adapted to this end. 

The Spirit selects such considerations, at such times and under such cir- 
cumstances, as are naturally calculated to disarm and confound the sinner ; 
to strip him of his excuses, answer his cavils, humble his pride, and break 
his heart. The preacher should therefore acquaint himself with his rouges 
of lies, and as far as possible take into consideration his whole history, ia- 
cluding his present views and state of mind ; should wisely select a sulyeet ; 
so skilfully arrange, so simply and yet so powerfully present it, as to engage 
the sinner's whole attention, and then lay himself out to the utmost to bring 
him to yield upon the spot, lie who deals with souls should study well the 
laws of mind, and carefully and prayerfully kdapt his matter and his manner 
to the state and circumstances, views and feelings, in which he may find. the 
sinner at the time. He should present that particular subject, in that connec- 
tion and in that manner, that shall have the greatest natural tendency to 
subdue the rebel at once. If men would act as wisely and as philosophically 
in attempting to make men Christians, as they do in attempting to sway mind 
upon other subjects ; if they would suit their subject to the state of mind, 
conform " the action to the word and the word to the action," and press their 
subject with as much address, and warmth, and perseverance, as lawyers and 
statesmen do their addresses ; the result would be the conversion of hundreds 
of thousands, and converts woulj be added to the Lord ^' like drops of the 
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morning dew." Were the whole church and the whole ministry right upoa 
this subject ; had they right views, were they imbued with a right spirit, and 
would they '^ go forth with tears, bearing precious seed, they would bogsl lesLp 
the harvest of the whole earth, and return bearing their sheaves with them.?' 

The importance of rightly understanding that Qod converts souls by mo- 
tives, is inconceivably great. Those who do not recognize this truth in their 
practice at least, are more likely to hinder than to aid the Spirit in his work. 
Some have denied this truth in theory, but have happily admitted it in prme- 
tice. They have prayed, and preached, and talked, as if they expected the 
Holy Spirit to convert sinners by the truth. In such cases, notwithstanding 
their theory, their practice was owned and blessed of God. But a want of 
attention to this truth in practice has been the source of much and ruinous 
error in the management of revivals, and in dealing with anxious souls. Much 
of the preaching, conversation and exhortation have been irrelevant, perplex? 
ing and mystical. Sufficient pains have not been taken to avoid a diversion 
I of public and individual attention. Sinners have been kept long under conr 
; viction, because their spiritual guides withheld those particular truths which 
\ at the time above ail others they needed to know. They have been perplexed 
i and confounded by abstract doctrines, metaphysical subtleties, absurd exhibi- 
i tions of the sovereignty of God, inability, physical regeneration, and constitur 
\ tional depravity, until the agonized mind, discouraged and mad with contrar 
\ diction from the pulpit, and absurdity in conversation, dismissed the subject as 
[ altogether incomprehensible, and postponed the performance of duty as im-> 
possible. 

17th. Prom this subject you may see the importance of pressing every 
argument^ and every consideratianj thai can have any weight. 

And now, sinner, while the subject is before you, will you yield 1 To keep 
yourself away from under the motives of the gospel, by neglecting church, 
and neglecting yomr Bible, will prove fatal to your soul. And to be careless 
when you do attend, or to hear wi& attention and refuse to make up your 
mind and yield, will be equally fatal And now, " I beseech you, by the mer- 
cies of God, that you at this time render your body and soul, a living sacrifice 
to Grod, which is your reasonable seivice." Let the truth take hold upon your 
conscience — throw down your rebellious weapons — ^give up your refuges of 
lies— fix your mind steadfastly upon the world of considerations that should 
instantly decide you to close in witi the offer of reconciliation while it now^ 
lies before you. Another moment's delay, and it may be too late forever. 
>/ The Spirit of God may depart from you— the offer of life may be made na 
more, and this one more slighted offer of mercy may close up your account, 
and seal you over to all the horrors of eternal death. Hear, then, O sinner, I 
beseech you, and obey the word of the Lord— ^' Make you a new heart and a 
new spirit, for why will ye die ?" 
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THE NEW DIVINITY TRIED. 



ABSTRACT OF THE SERMON. 

EzEKiEL xviii. 31. Makz you a new heart and a new spirit; for why wiU wd 
etc, O house of Israel ? r ' j j a 

The word heart has various significations in the scriptures. In a few in- 
rtances It appears to be synonlmous with soul or spirit; sometimes it means 
tne whole mind, and sometimes the understanding, and sometimes the conscience ; 
in some places it seems to mean the constitutional propensities which belong to 
human nature, whether holy or sinful ; sometimes it seems to refer to the social 
irrelative affections; oden it expresses all the affections or exercises of the mind ; 
and m many mstances it is spoken of as the fountain of our exercises ; as "the 
good man, out of the good treasure of his heart," &c. In such cases, as the 
neart IS spoken of as the fountain of our moral exercises, it must mean the ru- 
ling choice or governing purpose of the mind. This I take to be the meaning of 
the term in all those passages where it is spoken of as comprehending the 
whole of divine requirement and human duty. And this is its meaning in the 
text ; and the passage requires sinners to change their governing purpose, or 
make their leading object of life a new one, such as they have never indulged 
before. 

I. I will show what is not meant by this command. 

It IS not intended that a sinner is to make a new soul or spirit; although 
the word spirit is employed in the text, and although even the word heart 
sohnetinies means the soul. Everyman has just such a soul as he deeds, to 
love and serve God ; and christians did not receive any new soul when they 
were converted ; therefore a new soul is not necessary, and is not required in 
the text or in the bible. 

It is not intended that a sinner is to make any new faculty of soul or mind. 
He needs no new faculty ; and the christian has received none, but only con- 
secrates to God those he had from the commencement of his being. 

Neither is he required to make any new moral principle of a permanent 
character ; if, by principle, is meant any thing distinct from and prior to moral 
exercises ; any thing behind the will, and necessary and giving character to 
volitions. It is not required to make a new taste or disposition ; if by those 
terms is meant any thing distinct from and prior to moral exercises, and neces- 
sary and givin'f character to volitions. This would be, like the other cases 
mentioned, something pertaining to his nature, which is impossible. ^ nature 
cannot be holy. The nature of Adam at his creation was not holy. What is 
holiness .^ ft is mftuCf the moral action of an intelligent being, directed to a 
nght object. It is absurd then to speak of holiness or virtue as pertaining to 
his nature. r. o 



II I will show what u inUnded in the command of the text It la, that the 
•inner should change the governing jntrpoae of his l\fe> A man resolves to be a 
lawyer. Then he directs all his plans and efforts to effect that object, and 
passes by or resists every thing which would hinder its attainment; and that, 
for the time, is his governing purpose. Afterward, he may alter his determina- 
tion and resolve to be a merchant. Now he directs all his efforU to that object, 
and so has changed his heart, or governing purpose, in regard to his secular 
affairs. Sinners, in like manner, have made it their governing purpose to seek 
their own interest or happiness, and have lived without God in the world. 
They are required to turn about, and choose the service of God : and when they 
do so, tbev make themselves new hearts in the sense intended in the scriptures. 
God is infinitely holy ; not because his nature is holy, but because his govern- 
ing purpose is infinitely holy or virtuous. He is immutably holy because 
his holy governing purpose is infinitely strong. He also knows all things 
from eternity. He can therefore have no new ideas, and consequently no 
new motive ; from which it follows, that he can never be induced to change 
his governing purpose. Adam was made with a nature neither, sinful nor 
holy. ,Wheu he began to act, he made it his governing purpose to serve God. 
He was aftei'wards induced to change his purpose, through the suggestions of 
satan, who told him he would become like God. Wishing to enjoy that dis- 
tinction, be chose to gratify himself; and in doing this he transgressed a divine 
command, and became a selfish being or a sinner. Thus we easily solve 
those knotty questions which have k>ng puzzled theologians — " How could 
Adam, being holy, become a sinner ? How could sin enter the universe, in 
heaven, or on earth, when God made all rational creatures in his own like- 
ness ? " 

Adam changed his heart, or governing purpose, from good to evil. Now 
suppose that God, when he came to reprove him for his transgression, had bid 
him repent and make him a new heart, and Adam should say, ** I cannot make 
a new heart" God might reply, ** Why not ? You have just done it You 
have changed your heart, or governing purpose, from my service to your own 
selfish objects. Now change it back again and turn to me." 

Our not varying from a governing purpose depends on the strength and per- 
manency of that purpose. Angels do not transgress and revolt, because of the 
amazing strength of their purpose to love and serve God. The new purpose 
of the young convert is a governing purpose, but feeble. He would soon be 
perfect, if he adhered to his purpose fully, and went on decidedly injthe chriek 
tian life. But though he never gives up his governing purpose, he pursues it 
inconstantly ; and this accounts for the instability of christians. 

It is apparent that the change now described, effected by the simple volition 
of the sinner through the influence of motives, is a. sufficient change; all that 
the bible requires. It is all that is necessary to make a sinner a christian. It 
is, moreover, all the change that can possibly have a moral character. I grant 
it is very different from the change M'hich sinners have been accustomed to 
expect, according to the instructions they have received. They have waited 
in perfect stillness, forgetting that they are required to change their own hearts, 
and expecting God to come suddenly and perform some wonderful work upon 
their souls, like the man who is going to take for the first time an electric 
shock. He takes hold of the chain, and waits trembling for a sudden and 
indescribable shock, to affect him he knows not how. A sinner may wait thus 
till doom's day, and never be converted. The sentiment that teaches this 
waiting, is calculated to send souls to death and hell. 

III. This is a reasonable command. 

1. Because it requires man to use his powers in a reasonable manlier. If it is 
right for God to require men tcTobey, then it is right he should require them 
to purpose it 

2. Because men actually have the control of their mental and moral powers. 

3. Because they are constantly in the habit of coutrolling their powers, and 
of changing their purposes, by the influence of motives. About secular affairs, 
they change their purposes and designs every day. And it is strange, that 
when the motives for a change are infinite, they should have no power to 
make it 



4. Because it is as easy to purpose righty as to purpose wrong; and 6ne would 
think, infinitely more so. How comes it then, that men cannot purpose right ? 
The fact is, it would be infinitely impossible not to do it, if men did not resist 
all the infinite motives to purpose right. 

5. Because it is indispensable to their good; it is only, in other words, com*" 
manding them to be happy. 

REMARKS. 

1. As Adam did, so have all sinners made themselves wicked hearts, without 
the concurrence of a divine influence. Children, when they begin to act, make 
their hearts wicked, by setting out with a purpose of self-gratification. Seek- 

. ing their own happiness, they soon violate the commands of God and become 
sinful. 

2. The idea of a sinner's being passive in regeneration, is calculated to des- 
troy souls. It involves the absurdity of his having a passive volition. 

3. Every impenitent sinner is infinitely guilty, for not making himself a new 
heart ; — for not going the whole length of performing the work himself. 

4. To say " I can't love God and repent," is to plead one sin for the com- 
mission of another. 

5. This view illustrates the nature of the sinner's dependence on the Spirit 
of God. The only necessity fbr his aid or influence, lies in the sinner's perti- 
nacioxis obstinacy; and when he converts the sinner, he only overcomes that 
obstinacy. 

6. The Spirit uses means in producing conversion. He does not come and 
take right hold of the heart and perform an operation upon it ; but he presents 
motives by means of the truth ; he persuades, and the sinner yields to his per- 
suasion. Many have supposed that he moves, by a direct and immediate act, 
either upon the motive to give it eflieiency,or upon the^im;^ to make it willing. 

•'But there is no mystery about it. Every christian knows how he was induced 
to change his governing purpose or his heart. He was convinced and persuade 
ed, and freely gave his own heart to God without compulsion. And I know 
not which is the greater infidel, be that denies the agency of the Spirit in con- 
version ; or he that believes God has provided means which are not adapted 
to the end for which they are employed. 

7. lliere is a sense in which a singer does make a new heart. There is 
also a sense in which God does it; another, in which a preacher does it; and 
another, in which the truth or the word of God does it. The bible employs 
expressions regarding conversion, in these four different ways. It is ascribed 
to the subject, the sinner himself; he changes his own heart. It is ascril^ed to 
the instrument, or the preacher ; he converts sinners and saves souls from death. 
It is ascribed to the means, or the word ; men are begotten by the word of truth. 
It is ascribed to God, or the Spirit ; they are born again by the Spirit. A per- 
son is walking near Niagara Falls, and sees a man approaching from the op- 
poslte direction towards the precipice, who seems to be lost in a reverie. He 
M advancing directly to the verge of the^irecipice, unconscious of danger, and 
heedless of his footsteps. He has just raised his foot to step of^ when the 
other spies his danger and cries out, Stop ! He is roused, turns at the critical 
moment and is saved. People gather round, and the rescued man in great 
agitation relates the occurrence. " That man,*^ says he, "has saved my life." 
"But how ?" " O he called to me at the very moment I was stepping offj and 
that word^ stop, snatched me from destruction. Oif I had not turned that in- 
stant, I should have been dashed to pieces. O it was the mercy of God that 
kept me from a horrid death." This illustrates the use of those four kinds of 
expression in the bible, in refisrence to the conversion of a sinner, with one 
exception. In the case supposed, there was only the voice of the man who 
gave the alarm ; but in conversion, there is both the voice of the preacher, and tf^ 
the voice of the Spirit ; the preacher cries, " Stop," and the Spirit cries, •* Stop>" 

8. If sinners will not yield to truth, they will inevitably be lost. 

9. We see the consistency of using means fbr the conversion of sinners. , 



10. It it more probable that tinners will be converted under the voice of tbe 
living minister, than afterwards. Some have supposed it will hardly do to 
urge sinners to repent right on the spot, lest they should some how get a false 
hope. Better to exhibit the truth, and let thera go home to reflect and pray, 
and there give their hearts to God more deliberately. But how does the law- 

Jer do, wheu he resolves to change the hearts of the jury and gain his cause ? 
►oes he say, I will make a speech of half an hour or three quarters, state the 
law, and the facts, and the arguments,' and dismiss them to their room for calm 
/ deliberation ? No ; he plies all his eflforts to change their hearts while he is 
speaking ; and so should ministers, when pleading with sinners. 

11. When ministers do not understand this subject, they use means for the 
conversion of sinners to little or no purpose. 

12. If you are expecting any other agency than that which accompanies the 
means, you will wait in vain. 

13. As you are able to change your own hearts, the great point of responsi- 
bility lies right there. To change your own hearts will save you ; nothing 
else can ; and on that point is suspended your eternal destiny. 



STRICTURES. ' 

PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS. 

The most prominent views in mental philosophy, presented in this 
discourse, are these: that a nuyral character is to be ascribed to voluntas 
ry exercises alone y atida nature cannot be either holy or unholy; — thattke 
hearty when considered in relcUion to God, is nothing but the governing 
purpose of the man; — that the depravity or moral ruin of man has not 
abridged his power of choosing right y with the same ease that he chooses 
wrong; — and that conversion is effected only by moral suasion, or the 
influence of motives. All these propositions seem to depend partly on the 
definition of the word heart; and it may therefore be profitable to spend 
some short time in ascertaining what the heart is. 

The hearty in the physical constitution, is the organ from which the 
blood is propelled throughout the system, and is therefore the source or 
fountain of animal life. So in the mental or spiritual constitution, the 
heart is the source of all the affections, emotions or desires. Whether 
these operations of the mind belong to the will, or to a distinct faculty 
termed the heart, is not agreed; and perhaps the distinction is not very 
important, if we do not lose sight of the operations themselves or of 
their character. It cannot be doubted that there is such a class of ex-, 
ercises; that they pertain to the mind, or to the man; that they are not 
purely of the animal nature, though many of them arc modified by the 
connection of spirit with matter; that they are constantly springing up 
within us, and constitute a large portion of the exercises put forth by 
the ever busy soul. We are conscious that these afix3ctions and desires 
are antecedent to the determinations of the will, and that they operate 
powerfully as motives to fix our choice or decide our volitions, in view 
of the objects which are presented to the mind, and which excite feel- 
.ings or affections. The advocates of the ^' Taste Scheme" ascribe 
the feelings or affections to a distinct faculty, which they denominate 
/ the taste or the heart. The friends of the *' Exercise Scheme" arrange 
both feelings and volitions in one class, under the general name of 
exercises, and ascribe both to the same faculty, the will. Both sects 
agree/ however, that feeluigs or affections exist, and that they are in 
* some sense distinct from volitions. They agree also in the firee use of 
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the scriptural term heart, as the source or fountaia of feeling. The 
preacher's sentiment seems to be at war with them both. He applies 
the terra heart, when considered as accountable to Grod, not only to 
exercises, but to volitions exclusively; yea, he confines it to a single 
volition; to that volition by which a man' determines. on his "governing 
purpose." That volition is his heart, and he has no other till he chan- 
ges his mind and resolves on another governing purpose; then he has 
another heart, constituted simply by his new volition. 

This definition is at variance with the preacher's own statements in 
the introduction to his sermon, where he said, '' The heart in many 
instances [in the scriptures] is spoken of as the fountain of our exer- 
cises," where " it must mean the ruling choice or governing purpose of 
the mind. This 1 take to be the meanijig of the term in all those "pas- 
sages where it is spoken of as comprehending the whole of divine re- 
quirement and human duty." Conceding to him that the term heart is 
sometimes synonimous with the term soul or spirit, or the whole mind, or 
understanding, or conscience, or the constittUional propensities, we come 
directly to those numerous instances where it means, according to his 
own statement, what' comprehends the whole of divine requirement and 
human duty.^^ He would include in this class, those " many instances" 
where " it is spoken of as the fountain of our moral exercises. ^^ We 
should include in the same class those e^i^pressions, where the 
term is put for " the social or relative affections, ^^ so far as those 
afiections have a moral character ; for certainly the law which 
requires us to love God, requires us to love our brother also. We 
should also include those instances, where the word ** expresses all the 
affections or exercises of our minds ;^^ for surely among them "all," 
there must be many which are comprehended in the " divine require- 
ment" or prohibition, and which pertain to " human duty" or transgres- 
sion. But we will consent to take only the single explanation of the 
preacher, on which he grounds his running definition of the word heart, 
that is to say, " when it is spoken of as the fountain of our moral exer* 
ctsea." He says, " In such cases it must mean the ruling choice or gov- 
tming purpose of the mind.^^ We say, that such a choice or purpose 
constitutes but an exceedingly small portion of any man's " moral 
exercises'*'* from day to day; — and here we are at issue with the preacher. 
\ 'We hold, that the ruling affection of a man, not his " ruling choice or 
governing purpose," gives a character to his other " moral exercises," 
either sinful or holy ; and that the " governing purpose" or resolution 
will be conformed to his ruling affection. But, to say that his ruling 
choice, or purpose, or even affection, is the heart itself, in our appre- 
hension, is putting a very small part for the immense whole. We be- 
lieve, that where such a ruling exercise comes into being once, especi- 
ally in the instance of a secure sinner, there are at least a million of 
subordinate exercises, which equally belong to the heart — which are 
comprehended in " divine requirement and human duty" — which are re- 
gistered in the book of remembrance — of which man must give account 
in the judgment — and which, together with his ruling passion and 
governing purpose, go to make up his whole moral character in the 
sight of Grod. These innumerable exercises surely should be embrac- 
ed in the definition of a terra, which, to use the preacher's own phrase- 
ology, designates "the fountain of our moral exercises." We should 
define the terra thus: The heart is the fountain or source of all the 
moral affections or feelings. And all the volitions of a man correspond 
with his feelings and affections. 
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Let us employ tbe definition given by the preacher, imitead of the 
term hearty in a f%w quotations from the scriptures. This is a fair and 
conclusive method of testing its correctness. If the quotations make 
good sense, let us adopt the definition : if not, let us look for one better. 
«<0 ye simple, understand wisdom; and ye fools, be ye of an under- 
standing governing purpose. The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken governing purpose; and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 
This people's governing purpose is waxed gross, .... lest they should , 
see with their eyes, and bear with their ears, and understand with their 
^verninff purpose, and should be converted, and I should heal them. 
The whole land is made desolate, because no man layeth it to govern- 
ing purpose. The governing purpose of her husband doth safely trust 
in her. He is a Jew who is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of 
the governing purpose, in the spirit, and not in the letter. Out of the 
governing purpose proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fbrntea-* 
ttons, thefls, false witnesses, blasphemies. [These come from the 
subordinate wicked affections of the unrenewed man; but not one in m 
thousand adopts them in his '' governing purpose" through his whole 
Hfe.] He upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of govern- 
ing purpose, because they believed not them which had seen him after 
he was risen. [Was the governing purpose of the apostles a wicked 
one? Were they unconverted men?] Now when they heard this, 
they were pricked [or wounded] in their governing purpose, and said 
«into Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, what shall 
we do? Ye are the epistle of Christ, . . . written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living Grod; not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables 
of tbe governing purpose. Daniel purposed in his governing purpose 
that he would not defile himself. Every man, according as he purpo- 
seth in his governing purpose, so let him give. Barnabas exhorted 
them all that with purpose of governing purpose they would cleave 
unto the Lord. The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy 
governing purpose. Why hath satan filled thy governing purpose te 
&e to the Holy (xhost? Why hast thou conceived this thing in thy 
governing purpose? But Hezekiah rendered not again according te 
the benefit done unto him, for his governing purpose was lifted up; . . . 
nevertheless Hezekiah humbled himself for the pride of his governing* 
purpose; . . . and God left him, to try him, that he might know all that 
was in his governing purpose, [a very small portion of his inner man.} 
Thou bast put gladness in my governing purpose. The troubles of my 
governing purpose are enlarged. My governing purpose shall not fear, 
though war shall rise up against me. From the end of the earth will I 
cry unto thee, when my governing purpose is overwhelmed." It is 
abundantly manifest that by this definition the sense of the sacred wri-< 
ters would be strangely altered, and the very heart of the bible taken 
away. Substitute '^ fountain [or source] of the moral aflbctions," in- 
stead of '^ governing purpose," and the sense remains good, although 
the original word ^^ heart" makes better phraseology. 

The heart, therefore, is something far more extensive than a ruKng 
purpose, and comprehends all the moral affections or feelings of tbe 
fioul. Love to kindred, love to the world, love to christians, love to 
Crod, are predicated of the heart, rather than of the will when consid- 
ered separate from the heart. We love an object, not so much because 
we re$olve to love it, as because it is congenial with our heart or afiec- 
tions. We hate those things which are disagreeable, even when we 
resolve to overcome our aversion. This propensity of oor msads to 



exercise some kind of feelings in view of objects, is universal among 
men, is developed in early infancy, and is in constant operation. Wheth-> 
er it be part of our nature or not, we shall not dispute; but it is insepa-* 
ruble from it, and with it enters and leaves the world. 

Are the exercises of the heart, when they do not partake of the deci- 
sive character of volitions, of a moral kind? Are we answerable for 
them in view of law? Certainly; for the law of God requires holy 
ftfiections and feelings, not less than virtuous volitions and right actions. 
Nay, it begins with the affections, both towards God and man, and lays 
its highest claims upon the heart. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and soul; which the angels doubtless do, on the sim- 
ple discovery of his glory, without the formality of resolving or willing 
to do it. The same is true of christians. That love is not for a moment 
inoperative or dead. It produces holy volitions in quick successioni 
and flows out in acts of new obedience. '^ Sin," it is often said, '^ is 
the transgression of the law; and there is no sin except in a voluntary 
act." But is there not sin in the exercise of unholy affections, and 
the emotions of that carnal mind which is enmity against God? PaaK 
condemned and loathed himself for that law in his members, which j 
warred against the law of his mind, so that he could not do the good ! 
which he desired. Therefore, whether our very nature is corrupt or 
not, it is manifest that innumerable feelings are unholy, which never 
take on themselves the character of deliberate volitions. 

The propensity to indulge evil aflections is very early discovered in 
children, and the bible says they go astray as soon as they are born. 
For ourselves, we hold that the ch H dp-eq of degensratQ parents are de- 
generate also; and prepared to act wrong as soon as they are capable 
of H^rtton, To say that the nature of God is not holy, and that Adam 
was not created in the holy moral image of God, seems to us an arro- 
gant assumption of knowledge. Hast thou seen Grod at any time, and 
soared beyond the display of his attributes and the revelation of his 
counsels, into the ineffable secrets of his eternal nature ? When he 
laid the foundations of the earth and formed man upon it, and made him 
a living soul, ioa$t thou there'i Dost thou know that Adam had no moral 
direction given to his primeval powers, which insured his love and obe- 
dience to his Creator, when he saw his glory and began '^ to will and 
to do?" We must still beUeve that " God made man upright," though 
he soon revoIfedT" It is easy to adopt metaphysical principles and dis- 
tinctions that will justify the most absurd and monstrous conclusions; 
and we ought not to forget, that in this way infidels and errorists have 
undermined the government of God, and explained virtue and vice out 
of the universe. Under the head of Theology, we shall consider wheth- 
er this new scheme accounts better than the old for the fall of Adam, 
for the universal and early depravity of his descendants, for the exer- 
cise of the freedom of choice in sinners, and for the interposition of the 
divine Spirit in their conversion. We think it is made sufficiently 
apparent, that the new definition of the term heart is essentially defec- 
tive; that the law takes cognizance of those feelings which are of a 
moral nature, independently of overt and determinate acts of the will; 
and that the talk about moral nature is about things beyond human ken. 
The other philosophical distinctions will be more appropriately consid- 
ered in other connections. 



♦THEOLOGICAL VIEWS. 

It is an axiom with us, that every roan is perfectly culpable and inex- 
cusable for the alienation of his affections from God, however that alien- 
ation may have originated. God, reason and conscience charge hom« 
ithe ^uilt of this alienation upon us, as a thing in itself sinful, irrespec- 
tive oTils derivation from Adam, of its early exercise m our infancy, and 
of the way and manner of removing it. Under the light of the divine 
f, law, this guilt is matter of consciousness to every man, woman and 
U child. We feel that we ought to love God with all the heart, but do 
not; and when the mind is unaophisticated by theories, we feel as 
really ffuilty for indulging vile affectionSy as we do for making deliberate 
resoluttonsj or performing wicked outward actions. Here then we take 
our stand, supported by conscience, and the word of God, and the 
universal acknowledgments of unsanctified men as well as christians. 

On this ground we say, that we perfectly accord with many things 
in this sermon, which are forcibly exhibited. Man is under infinite 
obligations to desist from this rebellion; to change his affections; to 
love God supremely; to mourn for sin with godly sorrow; to *' believe 
with the heart" on the Lord Jesus Christ, or with that ''faith that 
worketh by love;" and to make it his " governing purpose" to glorify 
God in his body and his spirit all the days of his life, not because it is 
for " his own good," or will " make him happy," but because it is 
right, and God has infinite claims upon him. He ought to do this im- 
mediately, on the .£ia t^annunciation of the gospel Tnji is^rs; and is 
utterly without excuse for delaying it a single moment, under an^ pre- 
tence of inability, or indisposition, or dependence on divine agency, or 
mercy, or sovereignty. He ought to do it, " because he has the control 
of his powers on other subjects," and is " in the habit of exercising it;" 
and because he has all the powers that are necessary for this great 
purpose, if he will use them; and if he will noty that unwillingness is not 
his excuse but his greater sin. Adam ought to have done it, the moment 
God reproved him for his revolt; and he had power , if he would use it. 
We believe farther, that when sinners are converted, it is through the 
exercise of their own powers, by the agency of the Spirit, and by the 
application of truth through the ministry of reconciliation. We can 
therefore fully accord with most of the " Remarks" made in the con- 
cluding part of the above sermon. '' Every sinner is infinitely guilty 
for not making himself a new heart; to say * I can't love God and 
repent,' is to plead one sin for the commission of another; the only 
necessity for the aid of the Spirit arises from the sinner's ' pertinacious 
obstinacy,' [that obstinacy growing out of a hard and impenitent heart, 
fully set in him to do evil;] the Spirit [in some way] uses means ia 
producing conversion; there is a sense in which a penitent sinner does 
j make a new heart; if sinners will not yield to truth, they will inevitably 
perish, [and they will not yield to truth alone, because their carnal mind 
is enmity against God;] we see the consistency of using means tb 
convert sinners; it is more probable that they will be converted under 
the voice of the living minister, than after they have retired, refusing to 
yield; if they are expecting any other agency than that which now 
operates, [while they do not * rend their hearts' in penitence] they will 
[probably] wait in vain, [for their waiting is certainly wicked;] and to 
submit right to God at once is the great point of their responsibility." 
These positions are sustained on our scheme, as well as on that of the 



sermon, and far more consistently with bible truth. From other ** re* 
marks" we shall have occasion to dissent. 

The grand defect of this sermon, in our apprehension, is this: that it 
presents a very inadequate notion of the moral depravity of revolted 
man. We believe that when he rebelled against God, he brought 
himself under bondage to sin, as well as under the condemnation of the 
law. Consequently, there was a necessity for both parts of that salva- 
tion which the bible reveals; of a Mediator, to " redeem him from the 
curse of the law" by being " made a curse for him," and of a Sane- 
tifier, " to deliver him from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God." The fact is, all the preacher has said of 
the freedom and power of man is perfectly true, when applied to man 
as God made him. But it is quite another thing to speak of man in a 
state of revolt and moral ruin. When he revolted, he came under 
bondage to sin and satan: that is, to his own heart's lusts, urged on 
by the temptations of the deceiver. He is now " carnal and sold under 
sin." He has yielded his soul and his members as servants to unright- 
eousness, and its servant he is. He is a " servant of corruption; for 
of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage." 
He is a " servant of sin unto death." He is a " servant of sin," and 
the grace of God alone can " make him free from sin," so that he will 
" become a servant to God," having his *' fruit unto holiness, and the 
end everlasting life." He is a voluntary servant, it is true; for he does not 
break his bonds, but loves and resolves to serve sin; and his " iniquities 
take him away" continually, against the remonstrances of conscience 
and the warnings and entreaties of the gospel. He is " carnal, sold 
under sin," so that even when sanctified in part, and " delighting in 
the law of God after the inner man," still he " cannot do the things 
that he would." " O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me," 
says Jehovah, *' is thy help." " When the son of man shall make him 
free, he shall be free indeed." When he is " born of the Spirit," then 
is he " a new creature," and will use his powers to will and do that 
which is pleasing to God. Antecedently to this change, he may and 
can do all that God requires, but loill not, because his " carnal mind is 
enmity against God, and is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be." Q dl itj vhatjve_will, there is in revolted man a ** desperately 
wicked heart/^^^hich does^iot and will not yield to Christ, till God 
" takes away the heart of stone and gives a heart of flesh." Then is I 
the sinner instantly willing in the day of Christ's power, and cheerfully 1 
employs his powers in his service, repenting, believing, loving and ' 
obeying. 

The depravity of man reduces him to a bondage or inability exclusively 
moral. He can turn to God, but will not; and that perverse m//, con- 
trolled by a wicked heart or vile affections, is so strong, that he is lost 
forever if the special grace of God do not interpose. He has all neces- 
sary or conceivable power to do right, if he had a heart to it. Having 
no heart to it, he is without excuse for his " pertinacious obstinacy;" and 
it is infinitely right for God to require him to repent, and to condemn him 
for his aggravated sin if he does not. He is required ** to use his 
powers in the most reasonable manner;" but he is a most unreasonable 
being, and will not so use his powers in turning to God till God turns 
him. He " has the control of his powers" for this purpose, if he will^ 
as fully as in " changing his purpose about worldly affairs where he is 
m the habit of controlling them;" but the mischief is, he willnot^ for 
bis heart is polluted, enslaved and hardened. He changes his purpo- 
2 
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Ml eMtly on other subjects; and <^ it is straii|^» that wh«n tkt motivM 
are iofioite he should have no power." Yes, infinitely stranse, and 
astonishing to heaven and earth; but no longer wonderful, when we 
remember the awful depravity of his heart. "It is certainly as easy to 
purpose right a» wrong;" most certainly as easy for a holy being, who 
pi inclined only to holy purposes; but is it as easy for one who is " dead 
in trespasses and sins," " every imagination of the thought of whose 
heart is only evil continually?" Did Paul find it as easy, even Ion* 
after he was born again? Do sinners find it as easy when they trvf 
Why then do they " resist all the infinite motives to purpose right?" 
Why do they, from the rising of the sun to his going down, turn away 
firom God and rush upon destruction, till God arrests them by his grace? 
Why did not one sinner ever have mercy upon his own soul, till God 
stretched out his almighty arm, and drew him from the horrible pit? If 
Adam had been immediately commanded to repent, he would have been 
without excuse for disobeying; bilt being under the dominion of sin, 
it was not easy to do it, because he would not purpose to do it. 

It will be agreed that all the depravity of a sinner lies in his heart, 
or heart and will. By the principles of this sermon, the "governing 
purpose" includes both, and of course contains all the depravity of man. 
What then becomes of all those " vile afiections," whose name is legion, 
which are entirely separate from that purpose ? What becomes of those 
millions of iubordinaie and ieparate purposes which every man is con* 
scious of forming every day ne lives? What becomes of that " body 
of death," under which every christian " groans being burdened," 
and which subjects him to a dreadful conflict from his conversion to bis 
removal to glory? Are these to be included in the "^overnins purpose" 
or heart? The preacher does not include, but altogether excmdea them. 
The heart, or the moral character of man, is the governing purpose, 
simply and exclusively. The unavoidable inference is, either that this 
definition of heart is radically deficient; or that there is in every man 
an immense ocean of moral depravity, every notice of which the preacher 
would exclude from his creed and his bible. It is not for us to select 
his alternative. 

DIFFICULTIES AND INCONSISTENCIES EXPOSED. 

This sermon proposes to make every thing plain, " even the deep things 
of God," both to saints and sinners. It would make the things of the 
Spirit intelligible to the carnal mind, and the road to conversion as evi- 
dent as the most familiar afifairs of this life. But ic shares the common 
fate of those productions, which woald be wise above what is written. 

The preacher discourses wisely about a holy nature; but he has not 
shown why there may not be a moral nature, as well as an animal or 
intellectual; or proved that holiness cannot pertain in some sense to th^ 
nature of the soul, and yet the soul be a free moral agent. If the law 
did not extend to the afiections, and there were no virtue in Ipve, tha 
reasoning would be more conclusive. Supposing Adam to have been 
made a neutral being, he has not showji how it happened that his first 
actions were holy and not selfish. 

On his own principles, he has not accounted for the fall of man and 
the introduction of sin, better than those who preceded him^ Adam 
was holy when the tempter came to him. The tempter appealed to Ipili 
"aTO6t<ion." How could that motive influence a holy mind? * Q, 
Adam was as free to choose good iw evil, an^ l*%d full command of hbi 
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powers, and was iDftuenced onljr by motives.' True, on any scheme M 
was so. But how was it possible that such a wicked motive could 
iiiflaence a holy mind? and where did his "ambition" come from^ 
The old diflSculty still remains. The Gordian knot is yet untied. 

We have seen already, that he has made off strangely with the doc- 
trine of entire depravity; reducing it to a trifling matter, seated only in 
the " governing purpose," and put off as easily as persons change their 
plans of business. 

The preacher totally discards the doctrine of "original sin," or 
transmitted pollution, and yet totally fails to account in any other w ay. ^ 
for the admitted fact,tnSt1fl every age children take the cowrse of 
rebieTIiori." This tasR ne has not attempted; but we feel authorized to 
demand it, before we renounce our faith. Why is it then, if there 
is no inclination to evil in human nature, that all children become early 
depraved ? Are they not free to choose the right way ? Are not the 
motives to holiness infinitely stronger than the opposite ? ^ But they 
set out to seek their own happiness, and so are soon induced to 
transgress.' Yes; but to seek their own happiness is in il9e^ innocent; 
how then do they become wickedly Belfishl We still say, give us light 
in this matter. We can agree to speculate about theories, but what 
shall we do with stubborn facts? 

On the principles of this sermon, there can be no true conversion. 
Conversion is simply an act of his own will, without an antecedent or 
even sintultaneous change of affections, to which the sinner is induced 
by motives alone. He renounces the world and chooses the service of 
God. Before he does this, and when he does it, he is supremely and 
only selfish. His motives or inducements, therefore, are entirely selfish. 
He does not choose God because he loves him as a holy Being; for 
such a motive could not possibly move a selfish man. It follows, that 
his changing his governing purpose does not reconcile him to God, or 
make him a new creature. Or, if jt be said, that this is all the change 
that is " necessary," and that the person who makes it is a christian; 
then we say, he is a selfish christ ian, and yet in his sins, with the super- 
added danger of indulging a false and fatal hope. 

This scheme takes away the doctrine of^ristian perseverance, and 
is therefore inconsistent with other sentiments of the same preacher. 
The sinner converts himself very easily, by a simple act of bis own 
will; and his perseverance in the purpose then formed, " depends on 
the strength and permanency of that purpose;" — an evident truism, to 
be sure, but a poor consolation to one who " knows the depths of 
satan," and the more dangerous obliquities of his own heart, lliat 
which is easily obtained, is easily lost. If, as we believe, conversion 
t>n this principle will be spurious, it must fail of course. But suppose 
it is genuine, it is made to rest on the ^^ will of man," and not on the 
promise and upholding grace of God — not on the intercession of Christ 
that his faith fail not, or on that Spirit which is to be in him " a well of ' 
Hvater springing up into everlasting life." Give us the refuge of those, 
%ho " are confident that he who hath begun a good work in them, will 
perform it unto the day of Jesus Christ." Leave us not to the cer- 
tainty of failure, which must be the lot of those who are " left to the 
freedom of tfteir own will." 

The essence of true religion is wofully obscured by the sentiments 
here advanced. The bible makes it consist in disinterested love to 
Qodandjman. This doctrine gives it the chara^r of self-fntlfrest. 
ThUi appears from what is above said of a shiner's self-conversion, and 
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from one of the preacher's reasons for complyinff with the commaml of 
his text. OmiHing gospel motives, he says, " To obey this command 
is indispensable to their own good; it is only, in other words, com- 
manding them to be happy." 

The illustration of the four methods of speaking of conversion, drawn 
ffom the supposed incidents at Niagara Falls, was calculated to make 
an impression upon the mind of a sinner, that the agency of the Spirit 
in conversion is a small matter. The agency of the man who " stopped," 
and of the man who alarmed him, as well as the instrumentality of the 
" word " which was so efiTectual, do well illustrate the corresponding 
agency and instrumentality in the conversion of a sinner. The impres- 
sion was left, also, that the interposition of the *' mercy of God " in the 
case was nearly analogous to that which converts a sinner; which we 
must say is far from a scriptural view of the subject. It was only the 
upholding and over ruling providence of Grod, which saved the roan 
from a horrible death; and if the parallelism be perfect, his agency in 
conversion must be confined to the providing of means and instruments, 
and presenting both to the mind in the ordinary way. And the " ex- 
ception" made with regard to the parallelism in this particular, does not 
by any means present the subject in its true light. '^ There is both the 
Voice of the preacher, and the voice of the Spirit; the preacher cries, 
Stop, and the Spirit cries, stop, also." But our grand difficulty still 
remains; — that if the Spirit only cries to the sinner, stop, and does not 
9top him, he will go on to destruction. If the Spirit only warns, alarms 
and persuades, the awakened sinner is gone forever. Such are our 
views of that carnal mind which is enmity against God. 

The preacher held up to ridicule some sentiments of his orthodox 
brethren, by presenting caricatures instead of real pictures. Of this 
course we have nothing to say, except that we pray he may have a 
large increase of the christian spirit. 

The special agency of the Spirit in conversion, yet remains to be 
considered. But we will now submit the matter to the candid inquirer, 
whether this new scheme really removes any difficulty which may have 
embarrassed the doctrines of grace — whether it is any more consistent 
than old fashioned principles are, with the language and plain meaning 
of the bible — whether it better accords with obvious fact and christian 
experience — whether it differs materially from the Arminian or Wesleyan 
system — and whether it does not involve inconsistencies and variations 
from evangelical doctrine, sufficient to entitle it to rejection. 



THE AGENCY OF THE SPIRIT IN CONVERSION. 

All evangelical christians are believers in the new birth, and they generally 
agree in the following points : 

That all mefi are entirely depraved in the moral temper of their hearts, having 
not the love of Gvod in them, in the least degree ; but rather tltat carnal mind which 
is enmity against Grod, which is not subject to his law, neither indeed can he ; 
which sees not the loathsomeness of sin, and which discovers no beauty in the 
Saviour that he should be desired. 

That they must experience an essential or radical moral change of heart, in 
orderto become christians, be benefited by the atonement and intercession of 
Christ, and see God in peace at last. 

That this moral change is wrought, in some high and important senses bj 
ihe q;>ecial agency of the Spurit of God. 
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That the operationa of the Spirit in producing this change, are Inaudible, in- 
visible, and entirely imperceptible, both to the subject of them and to others; 
and that they are discoverable only by their effects or fi-uits. 

That, in effecting this change, the Spirit does not infringe, destroy, suspend, 
or counteract the powers of the soul, of the uncontrolled operation of which 
both saints and sinners are conscious. 

That till the instant of his surrender, the sinner is perfectly accountable jfor 
all his unholy acts, and of course for his resisting the Saviour's entreaties and 
the Spirit's strivings; and if he never submits, will justly suffer for the accu- 
mulated guilt of rejecting all the efibris of mercy which have been put forth to 
save him. 

That the instant a sinner is converted, whatever may have been the kind, or 
the degree, or the manner of the divine agency that converts him, he rej)enis, 
or believes, or loves God, or puts forth some other holy nftection or volition ; 
and he does this as freely, as willingly, as heartily, as he ever gave his heart to 
sin or the world in his unregenerate state ; the aq^ of new obedience are as 
really his own, as if there were no Holy Ghost, and he had put them forth in 
the s^me manner, uninfluenced from above. 

That the Spirit usually employs evangelical truth, as a means or instrument 
of effecting this change, by applying it to the mind and the heart of the sinner; 
whether it come to him by reading the bible, by hearing a minister of the gos- 
pel, by listening to the admonitions of christians and the silent eloquence of 
their holy lives, or by the direct monition of the Spirit recalling it to his remem- 
brance. 

That the change from darkness to light and from sin to God, whatever pre- 
paratory or preceding work may have been wrought, is instantaneous; so that 
no iota of time passes, perceptible by a finite mind, in which the person is 
neither a friend nor an enemy of God. Dying before that instant, he would 
be lost, though he might have had as powerful convictions here as he will have 
in hell ; dying or living, after or at the instant of his conversion, he is saved, 
as truly and as certainly as the oldest and most eminent believer. There is 
then a difference, wide as eternity, be ween conviction and conversion ; between 
the effects at least of those influences of the Spirit which precede conversion 
and those which actually effect it. 

Perhaps there is a general agreement on some other points ; but these may 
be sufficient for our present purpose. These^ we suppose, are not disputed by 
evangelical christians. If they are, we are prepared to sustain them. Now, 
therefore, we come to points of difference. We cannot go over the whole 
ground ; but will confine ourselves more particularly to those views which 
are somewhat prevalent in orthodox congregations at the present time, and 
which we believe to be unscriptural and dangerous. They are those for sub- 
stance that were advanced in the sermon, which has already received so much 
uotice in our pages the present month. 

It is said, then, that a sinner must be OAitive in conversion, and change his 
governing purpose by his own act ; for we cannot conceive of either sin or 
holiness which does not consist in voluntary action. Also, that the old doctrine 
{which will be advanced in this article) represents him aspcwMVC, and justifies 
him in waiting till God comes and takes right hold of his heart to perrorm an 
operation upon it. In reply, we say, as to the matter of passiveness we neither 
affirm nor deny ; for we know nothing about it. But we will tell what we do 
believe, if we may be allowed to include in the actions of the man the affecUons 
of the heart, as well as the decisive and determinate volitions of the will. We 
believe then, that the sinner is active in his rebellion till the indivisible 
instant of his conversion. That he desists fron his rebellion to wait for God, 
we never said, and never believed. If we saw him attempting it, we would 
exert our feeble powers to drive him from the lying refuge, as earnestly as the 
stoutest advocate of free-will that ever preached. We believe also, that the 
instant after conversion, or if you please ai the instant, holy exercises of peni- 
tence, or love, or faith spring up in the new born soul, and very soon, perhaps 
insmediately, determinate holy volitions also. So far we certainly agree with 
those, who affirm the activity of the mind in regeneration. But neUher they 
nor we consider this as settlmg the main point. He was active in his sin ; he 
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k active in Ida fajtb and new obedience. But wae he active, and volioitarjf^ 
and inflaenced by bis own motives merely, in effecting that instantaneoua 
change ? fffuU was it, that toolc away the heart of stone, and gave a heart of 
^fa, and changed enmity to love ? Was it the will of the flesb, the volition 
ui the carnal mind, which can never be subject to Gkxl ? Was he in any 
sense bom of blood, or of the will of man ; or was he bom of God ? It was 
the love of God, shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost ; and there it 
lives. We must admit here, that the sinner was the subject of an- influence 
that moved hira towards God, and that he moved himself; and that by the 
grace of God he is what he is now. But the grace or divine influence was 
fi'St in order. On any hypothesis, he was a recipient of a divine influence, 
without which he would never have become holy, and which God bestowed 
according to the good pleasure of his own will. Whether he were dcitve or i 
ptusive in receiving it, when it came suddenly as the lightning of heaven, we ) 
neither know nor care to know. We are also incredulous as to the knowl* 
edge of others, and wish we could see them as willing to leave it withiiim, 
who directs the winds of heaven, and the quickening breath of the Lord. 

We are not anxious to retain the terms, trresiHible grace. The sinner wonki 
resist the converting influence if he could ; for he always did, and it is not in 
his carnal mind, while it remains in him, to do otherwise. When the carnal 
mind is gone, he no longer desires to resist. But the influence that takes it 
away, is the very influence of which we speak. It must therefore be the 
mighiy and transforming grace of €k>d, which can new-create and sanctify 
the moral temper of the soul. It must also be an act of sovereign mercy ; 
for surely Qod is under no ot>tigation to draw with the cords of love, him who 
is rebelling and vexing bis Holy Spirit, even wiien he sees that he is justly 
condemned and nish unto destruction. 

But it is said, * Men have the power of changing their own hearts, or, iii 
«ther words, of choosing and resolving to act for G^ ; and, though they refuse 
with ** pertinacious obstinacy,^' yet they require only the presemation of troth, 
by the Spirit of God, to make them willing. The sole office of the Spirit is 
to convince and persuade. His influence is precisely of the same kind with 
the preacher's; only he brings all the motives of the gospel to a single point, 
and ui^;es them home at one time ; whereas the influence of the preacher ia 
more limited in the number and weight of motives, and scattered over dif- 
ferent periods of time. Still his power or grace is exerted in no other way; 
and every man who becomes a christian, is converted through moral suasion 
by the Holy Ghost. The Spirit permtades only ; the sinner is convinced and 
yields to the persuasion. He resolves to serve God, and is a christian.' 

Preachers and writers who advance these views, seem to believe that man 
has a " self-determining power ;" that is, a power to resolve and act indepen- 
dently of motives, against their strongest bias, and merely because they w%U to 
decide in some way. < No, they tell us, sinners change their hearts in view of 
wtotives — of motives contained in the gospel, preached and applied by ministers, 
and urged home by the Spirit in a way of persuasion only.' Suppose it be so, 
tben the new creature so formed is a selfish being still ; a selfish christian ^ a 
cbristtan whose governing purpose is selfishness, and who must of consequence 
be still dead in trespasses and sins. If this is the religion which the new kind 
•of conversion is to produce, it will be like the morning cloud and the early dew, 
which soon disappear. And indeed the motives which are principally urged in 
eonneetion with the doctrine, are but too consonant with it Preachers seem 
to be conscious that on their principles, selfish considerations alone can aflTeel 
and convert their hearers ; so they mostly appeal to selfieh motives, to the eim{^ 
desire for happineM. But we look to Vrtm, which such seed will produce ; 
and we find that " that which is born of^he flesh, ieflesh^ still. This argument 
is surely enough to convince im that the principle is wrong ; that the scriptures 
do not authorise us to cry peace to a man, who ibr his own sdfish purposes re- 
solves.to serve God. It is not sufficient, that a sinner on the whole makes up 
bis niind to be religious, or act fbr God. He must do it with good understand 
ing, and be inflaenced by love ; but a selfii^ heart never exercises holy love. 
It is said, *' But it may change itself, and put away enmity for love ?" Tben 
we ask in reply. Will satan cast out satan ? Will a wicked heart make ilMf 
humble, and penitent, and believing ? 



It ia necessary tb«t tbe ejections themselves be sanctifiedy or tbe voUiionti 
which are always influenced by the afiections, wiU not be truly directed to 
the service of God. How can a holy resoluiion to serve God be formed, while 
there are none but unholy qffections to control the will ? A change of charac- 
ter originaies in a change of tbe affections or heart. It is easy to resolve 
right, when the heart is first given to him in holy love. The question is, 
wFiat can sanctify a wicked heart, which ovgM to love God, but does not, andi 
is sold under sin. 

Great confusion of ideas prevails x)n this subject, from using tbe worti power 
in different senses. Sinners certainly have all the powers of mind which are~ 
needful to obey every command of God ; but they have " no heart " to it, and 
therefore will not. To say they have moral ability to use their powers right, 
is to say they have good hearts already, and are not depraved. The want of a 
right heart is all the obstacle in their way. That difficulty is their sin ; and 
tbe more hard and rebellious it is, tbe greater is their guilt. Nor is God^ 
under the least obligation to remove any difficulty of this kind, or to provide 
them with such a power. Yet, if he dot'toot interpose, in the riches of his 
grace, they will perish by their own act. 

Will sinners sav, they can therefore do nothing till God renovates them, and 
they must wait till he does ? That is a wicked inference, which they draw from 
the doctrine of his grace, from which they should and must be driven. But 
how is that object best accomplished ? Can it be done by encouraging them 
to do the best they can with wicked hearts, and resolve by selfish motives to 
serve God ? Or rather, by urging home a conviction of the dreadful obstinacy 
of the carnal mind, that through grace their hearts may break, and they may 
^l into the arms of divine mercy ? The latter, we are persuaded, is the scrip* 
tural method. 

But on this whole subject the scriptures should be our guide and authority. 
Let us then inquire, whether tbe bible teaches that the Spirit converts 'sinner» 
Inf moral suasion alone; or whether they ascribe to htm a far higher agency. 

There are, undoubtedly, many passages which teach that the Spirit doe» 
convince, reprove, persuade, and urge sinners to repent and turn to God. But 
these do not prove the point, i^ other passages speak of another influence as 
necessary to effect the great change. We will quote a few which appear to 
us to be of the latter class. Some of them treat directly of the Agent; others, 
of his mighty work ; and others, of the effect produced, or the character of 
the new-born soul ; but all employing such language as could hardly be ap» 
plied to a reasoner or persuader, to bis persuasions, or to their effect upon the 
mind. 

" Ye must be horn again. Bom, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but cf GoeL But ye have an imction from the Holy One. 
The anointing which ye have received of him abideth in you. Whosoever ia 
iom qf God doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin because he is bom of God. Hereby know we that we have passed from 
death unto life. Yon hath he quickened, [made alive,] who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins. God, .... even when we were dechi in sins, hath quickened us 
together with Christ ; (by grace are ye saved.) For by grace are ye saved, 
through faith ; and that not of yoursdves ; it is the gift of God. For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works. Therefore, if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; old thinp are passed away, behold, all 
things are become new. The law of ihe Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death. To be carnally minded is death, be- 
cause the carnal mind is enmity against Grod, for it is not subject to the hiw of 
God, neither indeed can be. But ye are not in the flesh, b«it in the Spirit, if 
so he that the Spirit qf God dwell in you. If Christ he in you, the body is dead 
because of sin, but the Spirit is life because of righteousness. Ye have re- 
ceived the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit^ that we are the children of God. God bath 
chosen you to salvation, through sancti^ation of Ihe Spirit, and belief of tbe 
truth. But ye are washed, but ye are sanmfied, butye are justified, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and hf the Spirit of our God. 7!m ioi^ of God is shed abroad 
in ofir hemis iy the Shly Ghost which he hath given us^ May God fulfil all tbe 
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good pleasure of hie will, and the work ofJhUh toUh power. According to the 
pou}er that toorketh in us* It is God that worketh in you, both to unll and to do, 
1 labor, Btriving acconling to his working, that toorktth in me mightily. That 
ye may know what is tlie exceeding greutDess of his power toward us who 
Mieve, accordiog to the working of his mighty potoer, which he toroughi in 
Christ when he raii$ed him from the dead, aud exalted him at his own right 
band. Now the Qod of hope 611 you witli all joy aud peace in believing, that 
ye may abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost. We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the txcdltii'y of the power may be of God and 
not of us. The grace of God given unto me, according to the effectual working 
ofhispoxotr. Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, Mrou^ 
^anctijication of the Spirit unto obedience, and sprinkling of tiie blood of Jesus 
Christ. Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit with- 
in me. Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
oftJie Holy Ghost, which he alied on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour." 

Now we think we have before proved, that if a sinner is persuaded through 
DMHivas alone, even when they are urged by the Spirit of God without any 
renewal of his heart, he may indulge hope, but is still supremely «elfish ; be- 
cause selfish motives only can move liim, and he will take hold of the service 
of Gfod with a carnal mind. We think also, that these declarations of scripture 
cannot be reconciled with the simple act of persuasion by the Spirit of God. 
That such exceedingly strong language would not be employed, if that were 
all which is intended. That if persuasion would convert a sinner, we should 
not read of a work of such exceeding mighty power; of a new treaJtion; of 
being horn, and created, and made alive; of being regenerated nnd renewed; of 
having the love of God shed abroad in the heart ; of being God's workmanship, 
and receiving an unction or anointing from him, by which we are sanctified^ 
according to the toorking that worketh in us mightily. The language is figura- 
tive, beyond a doubt ; but figurative language means something, especially in 
the book of everlasting tmth. 

If we are required to say what kind of influence the Spirit does exert in 
effecting this change, we can only refer the reader to John iii. 8. We are sat- 
isfied, knowing that he does not infringe human liberty ; that he does not 
excuse human guilt ; that he vindicates &e work of the Mediator and all the 
ways of God to man ; that his wonderful grace affords a ground of hope to 
the guilty, and enslaved, and despairing sinner ; and that every converted soul 
will joyfully adore the Agent who made him willing in the day of power. 

But if these things are so, why then preach the gospel and present motives ? 
For the same reason that Ezekiel prophesied upon the dry bones ; because 
God sends us with his message ; and because his Spirit, which he gives to the 
prayer of faith, has power to make it mighty to the pulling down of strong 
holds, so that it shall be the wisdom of Gad, and the power of God. And 
though we see not how the Spirit raises the dead, we count it an honor to be 
as the clay in his hand to open the eyes of men, or as the rod to smite the rock 
and make the waters flow. We do believe in the entire depravity of the heart, 
and that no sinper will turn to God without special and renewing grace. But 
we also believe that the word of God shall prosper in the thing whereto he 
sent it, and that he sent it to turn men from the power of satan to God. This 
is our faith, and we are not ashamed to profess it though we be accounted as 
.infidels. 

Have we no pity for sinners, however, when they anxiously inquire what 
they must 60? Do we not desire to remove their difficulties, and make the 
way plain before them ? Certainly ; but, as we love their souls, we cannot 
heal their hurt slightly, and hold out delusive encouragements. We would 
remove their numberless difficulties ; and for that purposs would show them 
how they are all congregated and intrenched in that citadel of satan, a wicked 
{ heart; and tfiert would we ply the artillery of heaven till the Almighty come 
\ to our help, and the besieged, by^ his power, surrender to his mercy. 

[Three paragraphs omitted, in different placet, for the sake of brevity.] 
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REVIEW. 



The Jfew Divinity Tried, being an Examination of a Sermon deUih 
ered by the Rev. C. G, Finney, on Making a New Heart. First 
published in the Volunteer. By Asa Rand. Boston : Ly.ceum 
Press. , Light & Harris, No. 3, Cornhill, 1832. 

The first thing that strikes the considerate reader of this pamphlet 
is the novelty and impropriety of the course pursued by its author. 
The Rev. Mr. Finney, in his ordinary routine of ministerial duty, 
delivered in this city, on a sabbath evening in October or November 
last, an 'extemporaneous discourse on the making a new heart en- 
joined in Ezek. xviii. 31. The editor of the Volunteer, it seems, 
was present, and took notes of the sermon; and without asking the per- 
mission of the preacher, or even informing him of what he was about to 
do, the editor, in his next number, occupied three pages and a portion 
of a fourth with an '* Abstract of the Sermon, "and thirteen pages 
with ** Strictures." This is, in this country at least, an entirely nov- 
el course. We recollect but two instances in which abstracts of ser- 
mons made from notes taken whUe listening to thetn, have been 
printed, without the consent of the preachers, and made the subject 
of condei^natory remarks. {Sometime since a clergyman of this city 
delivered, on a weekday evening, after previous notice, in a neigh* 
boring town, a discourse designed, and announced, as an attack on 
the system of the Universalists. Three Universalist ministers^ in- 
cluding the editor of the Trumpet and Universalist Magazine, attend- 
ed, and took notes of the sermon. Subsequently inquiry was made 
of tlie preacher, whether the sermon would be published, accompa- 
nied with a notification, that, if it were not published, the abstra^ct 
which had been taken of it would be printed in the Trumpet, 
with remarks in reply. The sermon was not published, and 
the abstract and remarks were printed in the Trumpet. And 
another weekly paper printed in Boston, and styling itself reli- 
gious, which, in the severity and abuse with which it treats those 
from whom it differs, even on points admitted to be not fundamental, 
18 but little behind the Trumpet, has, we are told, in a few imtlia* 



ces, parsued the very coursfe taken by the editor of the Volunteer in 
the case before us. Such are the precedents he has chosen to follow, 
and the sources from which they are derived. Prec^eqts and sour- 
ces which, all Who have a regard for fairness and decency in 
controversy will agree uith us, do not at all invalidate the correct- 
ness of the assertion that the course which the author of the pam- 
phlet before us has taken if an entirely novel one, at least in this 
country. • 

It is also an extremely improper one. What right had the editor 
of the Volunteer to publish an ab^ract of Mr. Finney's sermon with- 
out his consent? The discourse as prepared by its author was solely 
his property, to dispose of it as he should think proper. He chose 
to p^ach it for the oral instruction of his hearers. But his doing this 
neither contained nor implied a permission to any one of his hearers 
to publish what he could retain of it, much less to make such an ab- 
stract the subject of strictures in a periodical. To do so, the usage in 
regard to such things being what it is, as truly violates personal rights 
as it would to publish in a periodical, what could be recollected of a 
conversation of a clergyman, with accompanyiug strictures. But, says 
the editor {Volunteer p. 188) in replying to a hint that had been giv- 
en by a correspondentjOf the impropriety and unfairness of his course. 
** Editors publish abstracts of addresses and sermons before benevolent 
societies, almost every week in the year, and sometimes make them 
the ground of critical ren^ark. The same practice prevails respect- 
ing speeches in Congress and other Legislatures." We do not agree 
that the usage is as here stated in regard to critical remarks on ab- 
strarCts of addresses and sermons before benevolent societies. But 
admitting it to be so, in these cases the speaker understands befoie- 
hand that what he shall say may be so used, and therefore in deliver- 
ing his address, or sermon, in such* circumstances, gives an implied 
consent to such a course being taken in regard to it, if any of his 
hearers «hall see fit to take it. But thei^e is nothing like this in the 
case of a discourse delivered, as was that of Mr. Finney, in the 
course of the ordinary instructions of the pulpit. This ground of 
justification, therefore, entirely fails. The editor has alledged anoth- 
er, equally unfounded. He says (Volunteer p. 188), ** Our justifi- 
tion in thb instance is, tbat sentiments which we deem subversive of 
the Gospel in their results, are frequently preached before this com- 
ii^jiily, which have not been printed; and, -feeling necessity laid 
upon us to examine them, and vindicate the truth, we took the only 
method which was left us." The sentiments referred to are, of course^ 
those advanced in this sermon. And so far is this statement in re- 
gard totherp from being correct, that the same sentiments have been, 
npl only preached, but abo printed, in a sermon on the same text in 
the Christian Spectator, vol. vi. p. 241 ; and in a sermon on Regen- 
eration by the Rev. Dr. Cox of New 'York, published in October 
1829, which has been extensively circulated, and reviewed in differ- 
ent religious periodicals. And various articles inserted in the Chris- 
tian Spectator during the last two or three years advocate similar 
views. Thus the pleas, and all the pleas, of justification4fae editor 
has offered are fouiSid to be uoayaiiing. 



And how utterly impossible in this way to institute a fair and tho- 
rough examination of the sentiments of a preacher? Little more 
than the heads and sub-divisions of his sermon can, of course, be 
given. And no one needs be told how different the meaning of 
these often appears, and is in reality, when stated in the abstract 
form of a skeleton, from their obvious import when heard or read 
Vith their accompanying illustrations. In the case before us, there 
were three whole classes of important omissions in the abstract as 
first printed, which were supplied by a correspondent in the next 
'number of the Volunteer, and have been incorporated into the Ab- 
stract as given in the pamphlet ; omissions so important that the ed- 
itor is constrained to express his ** regret" that they occurred, and 
to ** grant that a recollection" of them '* would have precluded some 
of his remarks ;"* and it ought to have precluded the principal 
charges of ** unscriptural and dangerous" error which he has pre- 
ferred. 

Fairness, moreover, requires that unfavorable representations and 
condemnatory remarks, concerning the statements of their opinions 
by others, should be made only in a similar form to that in which 
the statements were made. It would be evidently wrong to com- 
ment upon and condemn in a sermon or public address, statements 
and reasonings which have been offered only in private conversa- 
tion. No less unfair is it to comment upon and condemn, in print, 
and thus, it may be, before the whole community, statements and 
reasonings offered in an oral discourse to a single congregation. 
And if the editor of the Volunteer may pursue this course in regard 
to the preaching of Mr. Fmney, he and other editors may pursue it, 
as they can, in regard to all the sermons, on the sabbath and at oth- 
er times, of all the clergymen throughout the country. And what 
would be the effect upon the preaching of our country, prepared tor 
and delivered with the feeling of constant exposed ness to such a 
course of proceeding? What would be the influence upon the oc- 
cupations and the usefulness of ministers, to be looking after con- 
tinually and endeavoring to counteract, as they would be constrain- 
ed to, the innumerable misapprehensions and misrepresentations of 
them that would be spread through the land ? The practice ought, 
manifestly, to bo met at once, and put down, by the marked repro- 
bation of an enlightened and honorable community. 

But the whole of the impropriety of the editor's course in regard 
to this sermon of Mr. Finney is not yet stated. On the back of the 
pamphlet is printed an " Advertisement," in which is the following 
sentence. ** Since its [the article's] first appearance, the abstract 
of the sermon has been amended from the skeleton used by the 
preacher on its delivery." Now what would a person, who has not 
seen the two articles in the Volunteer in relation to this sermon, 
and has only read the pamphlet, understand by this assertion ? Why, 
clearly, that Mr. Finney had seen the abstract, and corrected it by 
his skeleton, or had lent his skeleton to the editor for him to supply 
the needful corrections ; so that the abstract as published in the 

* Volunteer, p. 189. 



pamphlet has bis sanction. Bat the facts were, that the editor ner- 
er had or sought any intercourse with Mr. F. on the subject. A 
third person, who had heard the sermon, after readipg the abstract 
as at first published and noting in it some important deficiencies^ 
determined to supply them in a communication to the Volunteer ; 
and to aid his' memory in doing it, borrowed of Mr Finney the 
skeleton he had used iu delivering the sermon — such brief notes as 
can be written, in a hand not remarkably small, upon one side of a 
blank card. The communication thus propared was not shown to 
Mr. Finney, nor did he ever see it till it appeared in the Volunteer. 
So that, in fac(, he never in any way, directly or indirectly, sanc- 
tioned the correctness of the abstract, or its publication. 

But the course, unjustifiable and improper as it is, has been tak- 
en. And in this way the grave charge of ** frequently preaching 
before this community sentiments subversive of the Gospel in their 
results," has been publicly preferred against Mr. Finney. (Volun- 
teer, p. 188.) Other Orthodox Congregational ministers in the city 
are implicated in the charge. And these ** unscriptural and dan- 
gerous views," it is said, (pamphlet, p. 13,) "are somewhat preva- 
lent in Orthodox congregations at the present time." Weighty as- 
sertions, truly ; which ought, most certainly, to be made only by 
one who perfectly understands the subjects on which he speaks, 
makes his statements with clearness and consistency, supports them 
by the most conclusive proof, and has an evident call of duty to 
make and publish them, dualifications all of which we shall pro- 
ceed to show are not found in the instance before us. 

In doing this, however, we would say distinctly, that we are not 
to be understood as defending or approving every shade of theologi- 
cal opinion, or mode of statement and illustration, advanced and 
employed by Mr. Finney, in his preaching generally, or in the ser- 
mon commented on in this pamphlet. With the sermon as deliver- 
ed, and as presented in this abstract, we should have been better 
pleased if the preacher had somewbere,perhap8 in the beginning of his 
sixth remark, stated formoUy and distinctly , (what Mr. F. fully be- 
lieves, and often asserts in his preaching, and what was plainly im- 
plied in this sermon,) that, notwithstanding the perfect ability and 
obligation of men to make themselves new hearts, not one of them 
ever has done it, or ever will do it, without the special and effica- 
cious influence of the Holy Ghost. We could have wished also that 
in speaking, in his second remark, of "the idea of a sinner's being 
passive in regeneration," he had been careful to exempt from the 
censure he pronounces, those who use such language (as many 
do) meaning by it, not at all that men are not active in turning from 
sin to holiness, but simply that they are undeserving recipients of 
. the influence of the Holy Ghost which brings them to turn. And 
we dislike the attempt, in the sixth remark, to explain the mode of 
the Spirit's operation in changing the heart. We do not object to 
the declaration. The Spirit " does not come, and take right hold of 
the heart, and perform an operation upon it ;" nor did we object, 
when listening to the sermon, to the lucid expansion and illustration 
that were given of this thought; for we know that many sinners 



<|uiet themselves in their inexcusable stupidity and unbelief, with the 
imagination that there must be something like the Spirit's ** taking 
right hold of their hearts and performing an operation upon them/' 
before they can have any power to repent ; and this dreadful delu- 
sion must, if possible, be torn from them. But we cannot accord 
with tlie addition, " Many have supposed that he [the Spirit] moves 
by a direct and immediate act, either upon the motive to give it effi- 
ciency, or upon the mind to make it willing. But there is no m}sjtery 
about it.*' No mystery about it, when the Sayiour expressly de- 
clares that the method of it is as unknown as were the principles 
which regulate the changes of the wind to the Jews of his time ! It 
18, indeed, certain that the ground of the necessity of the Spirit's 
influence and the mode of his operation, whatever they may be, are 
fluch as not at all to interfere with the sinner's agency or responsi- 
bility. But who can say that the omniscient Spirit may not ** move," 
in perfect consistency with these, by an ** immediate act upon the 
mind ;"* not to create in it certain exercises, but to excite and in- 
crease its susceptibilities to the truth presented ? No man can prove 
that he cannot. And if we were under the necessity of adopting a 
theory in regard to the mode of the Spirit's operation, we should adopt 
this, for it seems to us most consonant with those numerous passages 
of Scripture which speak of our being God's workmanship, quickened 
by the Spirit, created in Christ Jesus, &c. But we admit that these 
representations do not decide the point. Nor do the Scriptures, we 
believe, any where decide it. And, we think, our Saviour has plain- 
ly intimated that it is not to be d^ided, by declaring, *' The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit." And how obvious is it that, as unem- 
bodied spirits influence one another in ways diflRerent from those 
which embodied spirits use, so the uncreated Spirit may, not to say 
must, operate in moving created minds in ways different from both? 
If, then, you have discovered and stated a method of the Spirit's 
operation which seems to correspond with all the phenomena of con- 
version and sanctification that come under our observation, there is 
DO certainty that it is the true method. On this point, therefore, we 
cordially adopt the language of the author of the pamphlet before us 
on p. 16. "Jf we are required to say what kind of influence the 
Spirit does exert in effecting this change [the conversion of a sin- 
ner], we can only refer the reader to John iii. 8. We are satisfied, 
knowing that he does not infringe human liberty ; that he does not 
excuse human guilt; that he vindicates the work of the Mediator 
and all the ways of God to man; that his wonderful grace affords a 
ground of hope to the guilty, and enslaved, and despairing sinner; 
and that every converted soul will joyfully adore the Agent who 
ttiade him willing in the day of power." We wish we could as fully 
and sincerely accord with the other representations of the pamphlet. 
But this we cannot do, and must now return to the unwelcome task 
of pointing out its defects and errors. 

* To move upon the motive— Uie truth or reason pre0ented;(thoi:^ fuch lasgaage if 
ainetimiBi heard) evidently has no consistent meaning. 
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II. There is a want of distinctness and accuracy in respect to the 
meaning and ufie of theological terms, Tl>e necessity of this in all 
important discussions is obvious. But in no departments is it so in- 
dispensable as in mental philosophy and doctrinal theology, as these 
sciences are of higher importance* than any others, and there is 
great variety in the usage of tiieir technical terms, which is a prin- 
cipal cause of the unhappy divisions which exist among the friends 
and promoters of vital piety ; they use the same terms in very dif- 
ferent senses, and thence conclude that there is between them a 
wide difference of meaning, when, in many cases, a few moments 
employed in settling definitions would satisfy them that they are in 
fact of one opinion. Hence every man who undertakes to discuss 
questions in mental philosophy, and especially in doctrinal theology, 
is bound, wh^re important terms have a well understood and com- 
monly received meaning, to adopt that meaning; or, if he is under 
a necessity to adopt a different meaning, to notify his readers of the 
fact, and give an accurate statement of the sense which he attaches 
to the terms ; or, if terms have different senses among theologians, 
to state definitely which he adopts : and he must be careful to use 
important terms in the same sense throughout his discussion, unless 
he is under unavoidable necessity as he proceeds to take a different 
sense, and gives distinct notice of the change. There are funda- 
mental rules of theological disquisition, and especially of theologi- 
cal controversy. They have not been observed by the author of the 
pamphlet under review. 

1. He states it, p. 4, to be one of" the most prominent views in 
mental philosophy presented in this discourse, that a nature cannot 
be either holy or sinfuV* And page 7, he pronounces the represent 
tations of Mr. Finney that " the nature of Adam at his creation was 
not holy," and ** that the nature of God is not holy,*' " an arrogant 
assumption of knowledge." And he follows up the condemnation 
with this severe and indignant rebuke, 

Hast thou seen God at any time, and soared beyond the display of his attri- 
butes and the revelation of his couuftels, into the ineffable secrets of his eternal 
nature ? When he laid the foundations of the earth and formed man upon it, 
and made him ia living soul, wast thou there f Dost thou know that Adam had 
DO moral direction given to his primeval powers, which ensured his love and 
obedience to his Creator, when he saw his glory, and began to will and to do ^ 

An awe comes over our minds as we listen to Ih^se majestic and 
authoritative appeals, for they seem to indicate that th'e Almighty is 
speaking, and pronouncing sentence upon some rebellicius worm. 
But no ; it is the decision and rebuke of a mortal upon a fellow 
mortal. And we venture to inquire, What is the meaning here at- 
tached to the word nature 7 Does the editor use it in the same 
sense in which it was used by Mr. Finney? Has Mr. F. in 
fact advanced any sentiment in regard to it which the editor does not 
hold ? The pamphlet furnishes no answer to these vitally impor- 
tant questions, for it does not even intimate that there are different 
senses of the word nature as applied to moral beings, and says noth- 
ing about the sense in which it was used by Mr. Finney, and is used 
by the editor. We must look elsewhere, therefore^ for aid in the 
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solution of the questions jUst proposed. And, fortunately, there is 
no great difficulty in finding it. The word nature is used in three 
well understood senses as applied to moral beings. 

First, it indicates something which is an original and essential part 
of their constitution, not resulting at all from their choice and agency, 
and necessarily found in them of whatever character and in whatever 
circumstances. Thus, it is the nature of all minds to think, arid will, 
and feel. The natural perfections of God are self-existence, eterni- ' 
ty, &/C. which involve no moral quality. Angels are immaterial in 
their nature. It is the nature of men, during their existence in 
this world, to hunger, and thirst. Men have natural ability, i. e. 
all the faculties requisite, to repent, and love God, &c. 

A second sense in which the term is often user] is clucfly nega- 
live, indicating that the persons to whom it is applied are not rejtien* 
erated by the Holy Spirit, designating the period of their moral ex- 
istence prior to their conversion. Thus Paul says, of himself and 
all Christians, ** We were, by nature," i. e. in our uurcgenerate state, 
"the children of wrath, even as others ; but God hath quickened 
us :" and again, *' The natural man," i. e. an unregennrate inaOj . 
" receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; but he Uiat i^ spir- 
itual judgeth afl things." And we frequently speak of persons as 
* in a state of nature,' meaning that they are unconverted. In all 
such cases of the application of the term, however, there is an im- 
plied reference to yet another meaning now to be stated. 

A third sense of the term is, an expression^of \he fact that there 
is something in the being or thing spoken of, which is the ground or 
occasion of a certainty that it will, in all tts appropriate circum- 
stances, exhibit the result or qualify predicated of it. Thus when 
wesay^of a particular ^species of trre^ tfiat its trriture if* fr> bear a cer- 
tain kind of fruit, we moan that thorf^ is somelhing in that species 
of tree which is the ground or occasiontif the cerlriiaty that it will, 
in every soil and howbver treated, while it bears any thing, produce 
that kind of fruit. So when we say of men, since the fiilf, ifuit they 
are sinful by nature, or naturally depraved, we mean that there ia 
something in all human beings since the fall, which is a ground or 
occasion of the certainty that, until they are renewed by the H^fy 
Ghost, they will only sin in all the various <:irciimptancc3 of iheir 
moral existence. And so we may say of God, that it is his nature 
to be just and good ; of angels, thfil it is llipir on lure to lo^e God ; 
of fallen spirits, that it is their nature to hate God ; meaning that 
there is in them some ground or occasion of the certainty that they 
will, in all circumstances appropriate for such manifestations, exhibit 
these moral qualities, or put forth these moral acts.* 

•See EH wards on Ori^uat Sin, Part 1, Chap. 1, Sect. 2. Dr Woods' Reply to Dr. 
Ware's Letters to Trinitarians and (^alvinists, Thap. 3; Pr Tavlcr's CpOKcio ad Cleriim, 
18^8, pp. 18, 14. ('hrislian Spectator for 1823, p! 197. &c. President F.dward.s states. 
very dearly, what it is, in his view, that is the rrourd or occasion of the certainty that 
all human beings sin, and only sin, till renewed by the Holy Spirit. ** In order to ac- 
ccninl," he says, •* for a sinful corruption of nature, yea a total native depravity cif he 
heart of maii, there is not the least need of supposing^ any evil quality infcsed, implanted or 
wrought into the nattirc of maq, by any positive cauie or influence whatsoever, either from 
God or the creature ; or of supposing that man is conceived and bom with a fountaSn of evil 
in his heart, such as is anything pdshive. I think a little attentran to the nature of things 

2 
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Now in which of these senses did Mr. Finney use the word im- 
ture when he said '* the nature of Adam at his creation was not 
holy," '* the nature of God is not holy" ? Did he mean that in Adam 
at his creation, there was no ground or occasion o{ certainty that his 
first moral actions would be holy ; that in God there is no grouud or 
occasion of certainty that he will continue to be holy ? Certainly 
not. And in the sen^e of unregeneracy he did not use the term, for 
unregeneracy is nqt prcdicable of the subjects of which he was speak- 
ing. He did mean, and only mean, (what he expressly said he 
meant, when he preached the sermon) that holiness was not an es- 
sential part of Adam's constitution, at his cl-eation, so as not to re- 
sult at all from his choice and agency, like hunger or thirst ; and that 
God's holiness is not such an attribute of his very being, as not to 
flow at all from his choice and agency, like his self-existence, eternity, 
&/C. And surely there is nothing etroneous in this opinion. While 
the fact, in which we have the only consistent meaning which can 
be attached to the editor's assertions that '' the nature of God is 
holy," ** the nature of Adam at his creation was holy," viz. that 
there was in Adam as created a ground or occasion of certainty that 
his first moral acts would be holy, and that tnere is in God a ground 
or occasion of certainty that he will always be holy ; this fact Mr. 
Finney has not denied, and doubtless firmly believes. Where then 
is the ground of the editor's condemnation and indignant rebuke of 
Mr. F. for his declarations concerning the original nature of Adam, 
and the nature of God ? 

. 2. The term motive^ it is vrell known to those who are conversant 
with metaphysical and theological discussions, has two diflTerent 
meanings. Sometimes it means the outward reason which influen- 
ces the choice. This is the sense in which the word has been al- 
most universally used by theologians in New-England since the days 
of Edwards. Its other meaning is, the feeling excited by the out- 
ward reason presented, or the design which induces to an action, 
'fhe former has been called the objective, and the latter the subjec- 
tive motive. And, says a distinguished New England divine,* 
"There is* as great a difference between the objective, and subjec- 
tive motive [of a miser,] as there is between money and the love of 
money. Those writers, therefore, who use the word motive, in 
moral disquisitions, without marking the precise meaning of it, are 
chargeable with ambiguity and obscurity." The author of the pam- 

will be sufficient to satisfy vay impartial, considerate inquirer, that the absence of positive 
rood prtnciples, leaving the common matured principles of self-lotic, natural ttppctUtt Spc% 
(lebick were in man in innocence J leaviner these, 1 say, to themselves, without the (jrovem- 
roent of superior principles, will certainly be followed wi*h the corruption, yea, the total 
jforruption of the heart, without occasion for any positive influence at all, and that it vhu 
thus, indeed f that corruption of nature came on Adamf immediately on his fallf and comes 
on all his ffosteritUy as sinning in him and falling with him.'' And more to the same pur- 
pose. Original Sin, Part iv, Chap. 2. The same view is given by Dr. Appleton, in his 
Lectures, page 132, and by many other standard Orthodox theological writers. The 
propensity to sin, thus held to be m human nature since ihe fall, has oeen often called a 
sittjul prc)p<msity. But when so called, the meaning is not thai it is itself sin, for to at- 
tach such a meaning to the language would be, to chnrge upon those who use it the ab- 
surdity of representing that to be sm, which is the cause of all sin. The. meaning is sim* 
ply tendency, or as Edwards expresses it (Original Sin, Part 1, Chap. \] Section i.) ** a 
prevailing ezposedness or liableaeis,'' to sin. 

* Dr. Samoel Spring, Disquisitionf, first edition, p. IB. 
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phlet we are examining has frequent occasion to use this word. He 
condemns the preacher's views of the influence and use of motives 
in conversion, and employs the term several times in the course of 
his reasonings. But he never intimates that there is any difference 
of meaning attached to the word, nor inquires whether Mr. F. and 
he attach to it the same meaning. Yet we find Mr. Finney saying, 
God ** can have no new ideas, and consequently no new motive ;" 
"^ many suppose that the Spirit moves by a direct and immediate act, 
either upon the motive to give it efficiency, or upon the mind to 
make it willing," dtc. And the editor we find saying, ** We are 
conscious that these affections and desires are antecedent to the de- 
terminations of the will, and that they operate powerfully as motives 
to fix our choice or decide our volitions, in view of the objects which 
are presented to the mind, and which excite feelings or affections." 
The preacher uniformly used the word in the objective sense. The 
editor uniformly uses it in the subjective sense. 

3. Page 10, Mr. F. is censured for having said, "It is as easy to 
purpose right as wrong ;^* and p. II, he is represented as "reduc- 
ing depravity tQ a trifling matter, put off as easily as persons 

change their plans of business." But there are two different senses 
in which a moral, act may be said to be easy or difficult to a man; 
the one referring to the nature of the act, and the capacity of the 
agent i. e. his possession of the requisite powers for its performance ; 
the other referring to the disposition and habit of his mind in refe- 
rence to the act. Thus we might say, in reference to an avaricious 
man, using the language in the former sense, * It is as easy to be 

' generous as covetous' ; and, using it in the latter sense, * It is ex- 
tremely difficult for him to perform a generous act.' And there 
would be no contradictioa in these assertions, because the language 
is used in different senses ; nor would there be any danger of being 
misunderstood, for the diflference of meaning is perfectly obvious. 

« Nqw, in which of these senses did Mr, F. employ this mode of ex- 

Sression, when he said, ** It is as easy to purpose right as wrong?" 
lauifestly, in the former sense. And in that sense, the editor, 
doubtless, accords with the assertion. But he seems not to have 
been aware that the language is susceptible of any such meaning, 
and assumes that it miist have been used in the latter sense ; for he 
adds. 

Most certainly as easy for a holy being, who is inclined only to holy pur* 
DQses ; but is it as easy for one who is dead in trespasses and sins, every imag- 
ination of tho thoughts of whose heart is only evil continually ? Did Paul find 
it as easy, even long afler he was born a^ain r Do sinners find it as easy when 
they try ? Why do they, from tho rising of the sun to his going down, turn 
away from God and rush upon destruction, till God arrests them by his grace? 
Why did not one sinner ever have mercy upon his own soul, till God stretched 
out his almighty arm, and drew him from the horrible pit P If Adam had been 
immediately commanded to repent, he would have been without excuse for dis- 
obeying ; but being under the dominion of sin, it was not Msy to do it, because 
he would pot purpose to do it. p. 10. 

All very true, using the language in the second of the senses ex- 
plained i but, evidently, having no reference to what Mr. F. was 
speaking of when' he sfud, " It is as easy to purpose right as wrong." 
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4. Page 12, the editor " submits whether the scheme" presented 
in Mr. F.*s sermon ^* differs materially from the Ar minion or WeS' 
leyan system,^* Did he mean to include uuder the phrase ** Armini- 
an system^' the Arn)inianit<m v\hich was opposed by Edwards and the 
subsequent Calvinistic writers generally in New England 1 Cer- 
tainly, lor he is professedly contrasting the ** scheme" of the preach- 
er, with wliiit he styles the **old fashioned principles" of the C?»l- 
vinists. The Arminianism which Edwards and his successors con- 
sidered as subversive of the ** old fashioned principles" they defend- 
ed, is regarded as the same with " the Wesleyan system," as related 
to the topics considered in this sermon. But every one who has any 
accurate acquaintance with the history of theological opinions, knows 
that there is a material difference. The Arminian views in relation 
to depravity and conversion which Edwards and others opposed, 
were those stated in Dr. John Taylor*s Scripture Docirinii of Origi- 
nal Sin ; some of the prominent principles of ichich are expressly de^ 
niifi and fondcintuff in Mr, Weshy^s Treatise on Original Sin ; and 
to the editioiiE! oi Dr. Taylor's work published after the appearance 
of Mr. Wesslcy'i Treatise, was appended *' A Reply to the Rev. 
John Wesley's Remarks on Dr. Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of 
Orjiriiial Sin," Dr. Taylor and the Arminians of his class, denied 
that the f^il hail corrupted human nature, or in any way affected 
the abihty or freedom of men to obey the law and the Qospel. The 
Wf!«jlcvBn docuine on this point is thus stated in the standard writ- 
ings of the Meihodisis. John Wesley himself says, in his Treatise 
on OriginEii Sin, " By this one man [Adam] sin entered into the 
the world, and passed upon all menr And through the infection 
which they" derive from him, allmen are, and ever were, by nature, 
entirely alienated from the life of God." ** Our nature is deeply 
corrupted, inclined to evil, and disinclmed to all that is spiritually 
good, so that without supernatural grace, we can neither will nor do 
what is pleasing to God." •* Men have not this power by nature, 
[sufficient power to do their duty.] But they have, or may have it, 
by grace."* In ** the Doctrines and Discipline oi the Methodist 
Episcopal Church," it is said, (Chap. iii. Sect. 3. fl 27.) ** Man hath 
th'\9 freedom of will not natnrally, but by grace. We believe, that 
In the moment Adam fell, he had no freedum of will left ; but that 
God, when of his own free grace, he gave the promise of a Saviour 
to him and his posterity, graciously restored to mankind a liberty 
and power to accept of proffered salvation." And the Rev. Dr. 
Fisk, President of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn, 
says, in a sermon in the Methodist Preacher for January 1830, 
'* This is the Gospel grace, through Christ, that constitutes the trans- 
gressor a Jree, moral agent, and restores to him the power of choice, 
which he lost through sin, and thus lays the foundation for all the 
commands, invitations and directions that are given to the ^sinner." 
6. Page 11, the editor says, '* The preacher totally discards the 
doctrine of * original sin,* " A serious charge, truly ; for, by many, 
it will be understood as noieaning that Mr. Finney has denied the 

• Works, New York edition, 18?7. ix, 211^, 2JB8, 269. 
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native and entrre moral depravity of mankind, which is a fanda- 
mental doctrine, and indeed the foundation doctrine, of the evan- 
gelical system. But how is the charge sustained? Why, by simply 
assuming that the only meaning of the phrase * original sin' is * trans- 
mitted pollution.' ** The preacher totally discards the doctrine of 
* oi iginal sin' or transmitted pollution,^' The dogma of * transnutted 
pollution' Mr. F. does deny, believing that individuals would be no 
more to blame for it than for transmitted color. And his denying 
this, the editor takes for granted is, of course, the same thing as 
denying 'original sin !' But did he not know, that there are vari- 
ous other senses, besides that of * transmitied polluiion,' in which 
the phrase 'original sin' has been used in Orthodox Confessions 
and standard writings, in some one of which other Orthi»dox senses 
Mr. F. may,^ and doubtless does, hold to * original sin ?' There is, 
- in fact, scarcely a term or phrase of frequent occurrence in the 
whole science of* theology, which has had attached to it greater di- 
versity of meaning, among those agreed on all hands to have been 
Orthodox in regard to the doctrine of depravity. The phrase was 
introduced into theological discussion by Augustine, in hisVontro- 
versy with the Pelagians.* As used by the Reformers, the phrase 
had different meanings; some making it include the imputed guilt 
of Adam's first sin and inherent corruption, and others confining it 
to inherent corruption alone. In the former sense it was used by 
Ursinus, Zanchius, and others ; in the latter, by Bucer, Bullinger, 
Calvin, &.c.t The definition of the Augsburg or Lutheran Confes- 
sion is as follows, ** We mean by orisjinal sin that which the holy 
fathers, and all of sound judgment and learning in the Church, do so 
call, viz. that guilt whereby all that come into the world are, thniugh 
Adam's fail, subject to God's wrath and eternal death, and that very 
corruption of man's nature derived from Adam : and this corruption 
of man's nature comprehendeth both the delect oforitjinal justice, 
integrity or obedience, and also concupiscence. "f The French 
Confession says, *' We believe that all the offspring of Adam is in- 
fected with this <iontagion which we call original sin, that is, a 
stain spreading itself by propagation, and not by imitation only, as 
'the Pelagians thought, all whose errors we do detest."|| The ninth 
Article of the Church of England says, '* Original Sin standetli not 
in the following of Adam, (as the Pelagians do vainly talk ;) but it 
is the fault and corruption of every man, that naturally is engender- 
ed of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is sfity far gone [in the 
Latin original quam longissime, gone as far as possible, gone whol- 
ly] from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil, 80 that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit." In the 
authorized standards of the Church of Scotland, the history of the 
form of stating the doctrine of the fall and depravity of man is ex^ 
ceedingly instructive to those who would confine Orthodoxy on this 
siibject to any one form of statement. The first Confession of Faith 

* De Moor Commentarius iu Markii Compendium Tbeolofrie, iii. 202. 
i Ibid iii, 203., F. Turreiiin. Theol. Elenct. Loc, 9. Qutest. 10. Sect. 2. 
X Harmony of Conietitonf, 4tLo. London, 1643, p. 71. 
I Ibid p. 68. 
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adopted by this Church, in the bcgrinning of the Refbrmation, was 
that used by the English Church at Geneva, in which it was thought 
sufficient to suy, '''I'hrough our Father Adam's transgression, we 
are become children of perdition." The Confession of the Pro- 
testants of Scotland authorized in 1560 says, ** Alan and woman did 
both falJ" by eating of the forbidden tree, •* by which transgression, 
commonly called Original Sin, was the image of God utterly defaced 
in man, and he and his posterity of nature became enemies of God." 
In 1591 the Form of Examination before the Communion of the 
Kirk of Scotland asks, ** What things came to us by that fall? Ans. 
Ot^incl Sin, and natural corruption," distinguishing original sin 
front natural corruption, and excluding it. And, finally, m 1648, 
the Cnurch of Scotland adopted the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, which, among the four things which they represent as 
cotibtituting ** the sinfulness of the estate whercintoman fell,'' men- 
tion **/Ac corruption of his nature, which is commonly called origi' 
nal sin,^'* Among modern writers, acknowledged to be Orthodox 
in regard to the native character of man, we find a similar variety 
in the use of this phrase, Edwards' definition is as follows: **By 
t original Sin, as the phrase has been most commonly used by di- 
vines, is meant the innate feinful depravity of the heart." And to 
this definition he adds, '* But yet, when the doctrine of original sin is 
spoken of, it is vulgarly understood in that latitude, which includes 
not only the depravity of nature, but the imputation of Adam's first 
sin ;" and says that ** most of those who have held one of these, 

have maintained the other, that the arguments which establish 

the one establish the other, and that there are no more difficulties 
attending the allowing of one, than the other."t Dr. Hopkins, af- 
ter giving a detailed account of " the Apostacy of Man, and the 
Evil Consequence to him," says, ** None but" certain persons whom 
he describes ** can have any objection to the doctrine of original 
sin, as it has been stated above, which asserts the universal sinful- 
ness of Adam's posterity to be connected with his first sin by a just, 
wise and good constitution, made by God when he created mau."| 
Dr. Emmons says, ** Adam was the only person who committed, and 
who was guilty, of original sin."\\ 

In these quotations we have the following different meanings of 
the phrase Ori^'noi iS^m. I. The first sin of the first man.. This 
is the meaning adopted by Dr. Emmons and his followers. 2. The 
first sin of tiie first man and woman ; Scotch Confession of 1560. 
3. Natural or inherent corruption ; Calvih, Bucer, Bullinger, and 
the French and Westminster Concessions. 4. Want of original 
righteousness and inclination to evil ; Articles of the Church of 
England, and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in thn United States. 

5. The imputation of Adam's first sin, and the innate sinful deprav- 
ity of the heart; President Edwards, Ursinus, Zanchius and others. 

6. Something not described, but distinct from natural corruption, 

* For these fact« in regard to iht Cburcli of Scotland we are indebted to the Philadel* 
pUianofSep(.2d, 1831. 
t Original Sin, ^art 1, Chap. 1, 6ec. 1. t Syttm, Part 1, Chap. 8. 

I Sennoos, i, 299. 
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and that came to us by the fall of Adam ; Form of Examination be* 
fore the Communion in the Kirk of Scotland in 15U1. 7. The 
guilt of Adam's first sin, the defect of original justice, and concu- 
piscence ; Augsburg Confession. 8. The universal sinfulness of 
Adam's posterity as connected with his first sin by divine constitu- 
tion ; Dr. Hopkins. Here are no less than eight different meanings 
of the phrase Original Sirty (and the list might, doubtless, be ex- 
tended,) attached to it by theologians and churches, all acknow- 
ledged to be Orthodox on the subject of man's native character, be- 
cause they all held to the fact that, since the fall of Adam, and 
somehow in consequence of it, men universally sin and only sin, till 
renewed by the Holy Ghost. But the author we are reviewing, who 
deems himself fully qualified to bring ** the new divinity" to the 
trial, knows of but one meaning of the phrase Original Sin, that of 
'' transmitted pollution ;" and, of course, decides that all who do 
not believe in ^'transmitted pollution/' '* discard the doctrine of 
original sin !" 

6. And yet another class of terms there is, his want of knowledge 
or his disregard of the usage in respect to which is even more glar- 
irig, and more fatal to his reasonings, than ihose which have been 
noticed. We mean the terms wilt^ he: art, purpose, volition, S^c, In 
the use of these terms in metaphysical and theological writings there 
has been no Ihtle variety, which has been a fruitful source of mis- 
understanding, and of real or supposed difierences of views, among 
those who were agreed as to the great facts of religion. 

Some understand by the faculty of will, the power of the mind to 
determine to pursue or not pursue a particular train of thought, or 
perform or not perform some contemplated action of which it judges 
itself capable; and by acts of the will, or the purposes and volitions 
of the mind, they understand, its determinations to put forth or not 
put forth such mental and bodily acts. This is Reid's use of the 
terms, who describes an act of will as " a determination of the mind 
to do or not to do something which we conceive to be in our power." 
And this is the use of the term by a large portion of the class of 
theologians who style themselves " Old School" Calvinists, and of 
that class distinguished in New England as '* advocates of the Taste 
Scheme."* By these the appetites, affections, desires, &c. are re- 
garded as distinct from the will and its exercises, as really so as are 
the understanding and its operations. And the ierm^ heart they use 
as a comprehensive designation of the appetites, affections, desires, 
&c., both^constitutional and moral ; " the advocates of the Taste 
Scheme," using the word taste as synonymous with heart. Thus 
Dr. Burton, the great authority with this class, says, (Essays, p. 55,) 
" The'taste, or the heart, is a feeling faculty." 

Another class, having in view the general classification of the 
f^^cullies and operations of the mind by metaphysicians into those of 
the andcrstanding and of the will, use the term will tis comprehend- 
ing all our appetites, affections, passions, &.c., both constitutional 

* So denominated from their holding that there must be in the mind some tatte for an 
object before it can cbooso it, and which ii the cause of its choosing it. See Biurtoo's 
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ftnd moral) as well as our determinations ; and the term volition 
they employ to express any exercise of appetite, aflfection, passion, 
&c. as well as a determination. This usage of the terms is men- 
tioned hy Reid as one *' which tends to confound things which are 
very different in their nature ;" and is not unfrequent with theolo- 
gians, in writing and speaking, who are not discriminating and ac- 
curate in their use of terms. With these, the terms keari and will 
are entirely synonymous. 

A third class mean hy the term will ^ihe power to choose or prefer; 
and by acts of the will, or volitions or purposes (which are with them 
synonymous), they mean, acts of choice or preference. Thus Locke 
says, *• The will is a power or faculty to prefer or choose." And 
President Edwards says, ** The will is that by which the mind 
chooses any thing ;" and *' an act of the will is the same as an act 
of choosing or choice." And this has been the common use of the 
terms among theologians in New England since the time of Edwards, 
except with the (aw who have belonged to the classes mentioned 
above as adopting the first of the three usages here described. With 
those who adopt this third usage, no exercise of the mind is attrib- 
uted to the will, or called an act of the will or a volitbn or purpose, 
unless it is itself or involves a choice or preference, and every exer- 
cise of the mind which is itself or involves a choice'or preference, 
they attribute to the will, and call an act of the will or a volition. 
Of course, our constitutional propensities, which belong to us as in- 
tellectual and sentient beings, such as the natural appetites of hun- 
ger, tiiirst, &c. ; the social affections, as love of parents and o( 
children, sensibility to the kindiiess or injury of others, sympathy 
with th<?ir sufferings, &c. ; the desire of happiness ; the dread of 
pain, &c. &c. — all these they do not attribute to the will, nor call 
tlie excitement or exercise of them volitions or voluntary, till they 
involve a preference or choice ; and when they do involve a prefer- 
ence or choice, they attribute such exercises of them to the will, and 
call them volitions and voluntary. Thus, for example. Dr. Samuel 
Spring, (who makes all moral exercises to consist in acts of will) 
says, '* Indifferent exercises are those which are merely intellectual or 
animal ; such as natural conscience, natural understanding, and the 
mere sensations of bodily pain and pleasure," which, he says, ** are 
not of the moral kind," because they do not belong to the will.* 
And Dr. Woods says, conoeriiing " the natural appetites, afibctions 
and passions," "I am as ready as Dr. Ware to affirm that these, 
considered as original properties of human nature, are not sinful, and 
imply no guilt." "Man's actually choosing vftou^ makes him a 
sinner." ** If a man has a propensity or disposition to disregard 
the d4vine command, and to pursue the gratification of his own pas- 
sions, as his highteat object^ he has what I mean by a propensity or 
disposition to sin "t And the conductors of the Christian Specta- 
tor say. Besides fixed purposes or settled preferences of the soul, 
"there are likewise in the constitution of the mind certain' other 

* Di<(C|uisition8, p. 167^ and more to the same effect, on the following pages to pw 17^ 
respecting '* natural affection," " animal sensations,'' ^c. 
t Remarks on Dr. Ware's Answer, pp. 46, 44, 47. 
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propensities, tendencies, or principles, which lie back of moral ac- 
tion, and belong to us simply as intellectual and sentient beings. 
Of this class are the natural appetites, as hunger, thirst, &c., the 
socral affections, as love of children, sensibility to the opinions of 
others, a feeling of injury when wronged, sympathy with the suffer- 
ing's of others, 6lc, ; and connected with them all is the desire of 
happiness, which belongs to us in common with all sentient beings. 
Now these, from the nature of the case, are neither sinful nor holy. 
They result from the inevitable constitution of our being ; and we 
can no more cease to be subjects of them, than we can cease to ex- 
ist. All that is demanded by the claims of duty is, to keep them in 
strict subjection to the rights of other beings — to our obligations to 
God and to our fellow creatures.'* " What is revenge ? Not the 
mere instinctive sense of it^ury, which results from a cqnsciousuesis 
that we are wronged. It is only when the will comes in, and de- 
cides on retaliation, that the mind is in that state which we denom- 
inate revenge. What is;»ric?c .' Not the mere estimation of our- 
sehres, but an undue prefet'ence of" our own claims, when brought in 
competition with those of others.'* ** Avarice, ambition, pride, &c., 
are voluntary states of mind. We do not call the instinctive feel" 
ings from which they spring by these names. It is only when the 
toill comes in, when n preference is established, and the purpose of 
gratification is (brmed, that pride, ambition or avarice exists.*** Ac- 
cording to the usage of this class then, (and it has been the usage 
of all accurate New England theologians from the time of Edwards, 
except the advocates of •* Old School*' Calvinism, and oi the " Taste 
Scheme,") the will is the faculty or power of choosing or prefer- 
ring; and a volition, purpose or voluntary act, is every exercise of the 
mind which is itself or involves a choice or preference. — They too 
use the word heart as synonymous with their sense of the word will, 
and acts or exercises of the heart as synonymous with acts of the 
will or volitions. Thu^ Dr. Hopkins says, ** Moral depravity is 
wholly ih the will or heart," ** The understanding, in these instan- 
ces, is not considered and spoken of as mere intellect, distinct from 
the mil or heart,** f Dr. Samuel Spring says, ** A moral action is an 
exercise of the will or heart:"t Dr. Emmons says, " The heart and 
will are essentially the same.**§ Dr. Griffin speaks of the renovation 
of men by the Spirit of God as ** a conquest of their wills or hearts,**\\ 
And (to refer to no more) the conductors of the Christian Specta- 
tor constantly use the terms in the same manner : e. g. volume (or 
1829, page 19, " that act of the will or heart in which God is pre- 
ferred to every other object;" "before the act of the mil or heart in 
which God is preferred to every other object ;" and vol. for 1830, p. 
181, " acts directly associated with a change of the will or hearty** 
" in union with this change of the will or heart" — The preferences 
or volitions thus ascribed to the will or heart by this class, some of 
them distinguish into principal, ultimate, and subordinate ; and some 

, * Cbristian .Spectator, 1829, pp. 265, 257, 361 
t System, second edition, p. 454. % Disqaisitions, p. 54. $ SermoM; i. fffi, 

H Park Street Lectures, 3d edition, p. 109. 

3 
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into primary or governing, and subordinate or executive, purposes or 
acts of choice. Thus Dr. Samue] Spring says, " There is a subor- 
dinate motive, an ultimate motive, and a chief motive. In the sub- 
jective sense, a subordinative motive is any choice which the agent 
possesses for the sake of another exercise ; an ultimate motive is any 
choice which he indulges for its own sake ; a chief motive is 
that choice or volition wiiich affords him the most pleasure : and, in 
the objective sense of the term, subordinate, ultimate and chief ob- 
jects, respectively, correspond with subordinate, ultimate and princi- 
ple volitions* For instance, a man purchases a valuable library, that 
he may acquire knowledge, for the sake of being extensively useful 
to the public.'** Or, adopting the other form of the distinction, we 
might say, in the execution of his primary or governing purpose of 
being extensively useful, he forms the subordinate purposes to ac- 
quire knowledge, and to purchase a valuable library. ** Some," 
says Wines,t ** have made a distinction between the moral affections 
and exercises of the will,— or between the immanent and imperaie 
volitions. The primary moral affections, or immanent exercises of 
the will, are such as love and hatred of moral objects." '.* By im^ 
perate exercises of the will, are intended those volitions which 
produce bodily motions. Saints love God, delight supremely in the 
highest good of his kingdom, and are pleased with his law and gov- 
ernment. These are their immanent exercises. Saints choose to 
worship God, to read his word, and to do many things to promote 
his glory. These volitions are their imperate or executive exercises 
of will. The unrenewed sinner is wholly attached to his own pri- 
vate good, which is his ultimate, supreme end. His affection for 
this object is his primary, immanent volition. He chooses to perform 
a bodily action to gratify his selfishness. This choice is his executive 
act of will." Dr. Emmons makes the same distinction. See Sermons, 
i,257. We must distinguish, say the conductors of the Christian 
Spectator, ** between the governing purpose of the soul, and subordi- 
nate ncU of choice. Avarice, for example, may be considered as a^ot;- 
eming purpose to those particular acts of choice by which avarice 
selects the means of gratification. These specific acts arc all sub- 
ordinate, and may change perpetually as new objects are presented. 
But the preference o( wealth, and the purpose to attain it, may remain 
fixed and unalterable."! And the same distinction is implied in the 
language of Dr. Woods before quoted, where he speaks of a man's 
having ** a propensity or disposition to disregard the divine command, 
and to pursue the gratification of his own passions, as his highest 
objett."^ 

'Disquisitions, p 53. 

t The ilev. Abijah Wines, first professor of tbeolojry in the Theological Seminary at 

Bangor, Me. The qaotalion here given is from pp. 3, 4, of hi.<» " Inbuiry into the Nature 

of the Sinners Inability to make a New Heart, or to become holy," which contains a 

« lucid statement and able defence of the views of ** the friends of the Exercise Scheme," 

and a triumphant refutation of ** the Taste Scheme.'' 

t Vol. for 1829, p 361. 

^ This ruling choice or governing purpose, it is important to remember, is regarded as 
bemg, till it gives place to an opposite clioice, ih reference to its objecH a permanent state 
of toe heart or will, tiie continuous fhabitual preference j or pre^mling inclination, of the soul. 
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What now is the use of these important terms in the pamphlet 
before us ? A few quotations will furnish the answer. 

/^ We are conscious that these affections and desires [which, he had said, are 
consttintly springins^ up within us, and constitute a large portion of the exer- 
cises of the ever busy soul] are antecedent to the determinations of the willy 
and that they operate powerfully as motives to fix our choice or decide our voli- 
tionSj in view of the objects which are proitented to the mind, and which e^c- 
cite feelings or aflfections," p. 4. " The preacher confines the term heart to a 
single volition, to that volition by which a man determines on his governing 
purpose." *' We hold that the ruling affection of a man, not his * ruling choice 
or governing purpose' gives a character to his other * moral exercises,' either 
sinful or holy ; and that the.^ governing purpose' or resolution will be conform- 
ed to his ruling affection." '' The heart is the fountain or source of all the 
moral affections or feelings, and all the volitions of a man correspond with hia 
feelings and affections." p. 5. ** The heart, therefore, is something far more 
extensive than the ruling purpose, and comprehends all the moral affections or 
feelings of the soul. Love to kindred, love to the worlds love to Christians, 
love to God, are predicated of the heart, rather than of the will when separa- 
ted from the heart. We love an object not so much because wo resolve to love 
it, as because it is Congenial with our heart or affections. Wo hate those things 
which are disagreeable, even when we resolve to overcome our aversion.'* 
" Are the exercises of ike heart ^ when they do not partake of the decisive char' 
acter of volitions, of a moral kind ?" " The angels, doubtless, love God, on the 
simple discovery of his glory, without the for^iality of resolving or willing to 
do it " " That love produces holy volitions in quick succession." p. 7. " That 
perverse will controlled by a wicked heart or vile affections." ^^ On tho princi- 
ples of this sermon conversion ift simply an act of the sinners own will, without 
an antecedant or even simultaneous change of affections." p. 11. *' If we may 
be allowed to include in tho actions of the man the affections of the heart, as 
well as the decisive and determinate volitions of the will." " The instant afler 
eouversion, or if you please at the instant, holy exercises of penitence, or love, 
or faith, spring up in the new born soul, and very soon, perhaps immediately, 
determinate holy volitions also." p. 13. *' It is necessary that the affections 
themselves be sanctified, or the vulilions, which are always influenced by the 
affections, will not be truly directed to the service of God. How can a holy 
resolution to serve God be formed, while there are none but unholy affections to 
control tho will ^ A change of character originates in the change of the affec- 
tions or heart. It is easy to resolve right when the heart is first given to him 
in love." p. 15. 

These quotations, vjewed in connexion with the account given 
above of the different usages in regard to the terms, trtV/, hearty 
purpose^ volition^ &c., make it perfectly manifest what is the edi- 
tor'o use of these terms. He is one op "the advocat::s op the 
Taste Scheme/' And he understands by acts of will, simply and 
only determinations of the mind. The term heart, he, of course, em- 
ploys as not at all synonymous with the will ; but means by it a 
something as distinct from the will as is the understanding ; a some- 
thing which he calls " the source of all the affections, emotions or 
desires," which are, with him, exercises of this distinct and separate 
faculty. And these exercises are not controlled by the will, but the 
will is controlled by them in all its operations. And he se^ms not 
to know that any body had ever used the terns, and described these 
faculties and apts of mind, in any other way. lie had, indeed, 
heard that some varied a little in their form of statement ; for he 
says, " Whether these operations of the mind [the affections, emo- 
tions and dehires] belong to the wUl^ or to a distinct faculty termed 
the hearty is DOi agreed.'' '' The advocates of the ' Taste Scheme' 
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ascribe the feelings or affections to a distinct faculty, wttich they de^ 
nominate the iaste or heart. The friends of the ' Exercise Scheme' 
arrange both feelings-and volitions in one class, under the general 
name of exercises, and ascribe both to the same faculty, the wiW* 
But so entirely without a just understanding does he seem to have 
been, of the views, reasonings and objects of ^* the friends of the 
Elxercise Scheme" as to say, that ''it is not very important, whether 
the affections, emotions and desires, belong to the toiU, or to a dis' 
tinct faculty termed the heart :*' and that ** both sects are agreed that 
feelings or affections are in some sense distinct from volitions !" p. 4. 
When the facts are, that " the friends of the Exercise Scheme," as 
(we had almost said) every one knows, do not admit that feelings 
and affections are distinct from volitions; that they habitually use the 
terms mil and heart as synonymous ; and that the very object of 
their spirited and triumphant contest, some years since, with ** the 
advocates of the Taste Scheme'' was to prove, that there is no such 
faculty as taste or heart distinct from, and by its exercises controlling, 
the will. And, throughout his strictures, the editor criticises arid 
comments on Mr. F.'s sermon on the supposition that he attaches the 
meaning to the terms referred to which the editor attaches to them, 
except the term heart ; and to thi^ he all along assumes that no othr 
er consistent meaning can be attached than his. Thus he constact- 
ly speaks of "the governing purpose" several times mentioned in 
the sermon, as a mere determination of the mind, " a simple act of 
his own will, without an antecedent, or even simultaneous change 
of h affections." Whereas the preacher meant by the new •* gov- 
erning purpose" in which he represented a change of heart to con- 
sjsi, such an entire and radical change of the affections as to consti- 
tute the controlling and habitual preference or choice of the soul ; a 
change from the preference of self, to a preference of God and the 
happiness of the universe. Mr. F., as is apparent to every one who 
has noted the different usages above described of the terms will, heart, 
6Lr. and read even the few extracts just given from the editor's 
strictures upon him — much more who has read the Abstract which 
the editor has given of his sermon, uses these terms in the third of 
the senses which have been explained — as they are used by President 
Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Woods, &c. But the editor, being un- 
acquainted with this usage, or not recurring to it in his recollection, 
applies continually to the preacher's languaore the first sense, that of 
Reid, "the advocates of the Taste Scheme,"dLc. — By this mistake he 
has been led into several palpable and very injurious misrepresenta- 
tions bf Mr. F., which, with some that have proceeded from other 
sources, will now be pointed out. 

III. There are in the pamphlet before us various tnisrepresenia^ 
tions of Mr, F.'s views of religious truth, as presented in the very 
abstract of his sermon on which it comments. 

1. We have seen, p. 10, that from not discriminating between, the 
different senses of the word nature as applied to moral beings, the 
editor represents Mr. F. as denying that there was in Adam, at his 
creation, any ground or occasion (^certainty that his first moral acts 
would be holy, and that there is in Ood any ground or occasion of 
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eertainty that he will continue to be holy ; neither of which Mr. F. has 
ditnied ; but only asserted that holiness was no part of Adam's cnjH' 
stitution at his creation, as were his bodily appetites, his social pro* 
p Misittes, d^c, and that God's holiness is not such an attribute of 
his very being as not to flow at all from his choice and agency, like 
his self-existence, eternity, &,c, 

2. From the same want of discrimination in regard to the senses 
of the word nature as applied to moral beings, in connexion with 
his '* Taste Scheme" notion that there must be a sinAil bias, appe- 
tite or inclination independent of volition and prior to it, as the im- 
ffiediate impelling cause of a sinful choice, the editor represents 
Mr. F. as virtually denying that God made man upright. /* We," 
says he, contrasting his own views with those he attributes to Mr. 
F., " We must still believe that God made man upright." p. 7. — But 
in the Abstract he has reported Mr. F. as having said, that ** when 
Adam began to act, he made it his governing purpose to serve God," 
p. 2. That is, clearly, as he came from the hands of his Creator, 
his grand, all-comprehensive choice, (and, of course, all his subor- 
dinate and specific choices, affections, &c.) was of God and the 
happiness of the universe instead of his own exclusive gratification. 
Mr. F. denies that God created Adam with any physical appetite for 
holiness as a pait of his constitution, like his appetites for food, 
drink, d^c. ; but he belief es and teaches that as God created him, 
and placed him at his creation, there was a certainty that his first 
moral acts would be holy, and that, in this sense, he made him up- 
right. 

8. Page 10, the editor represents the preacher as accounting for 
Adam's first sin by the assertion, '* The tempter appealed to his 
' cunbition.' " The word ' ambition* is included in marks of quota- 
tion, and printed in Italics, to call attention to it, and implying that 
Mr. F. had used it. But what was the preacher's language on this 
point, as reported by the editor himself? It was this. ** When Adam 
began to act, he made it his governing purpose [his ruling prefer- 
ence or choice] to serve God. lie was afterwards incluced to 
change his purpose, through the suggestions of Satan, who told him 
he would become like God. Wishing to enjoy that distinction, he chose 
to gratify himself; and in doing this, he transgressed a divine com- 
mand, and became a selfish being, or a sinnrr." p.2. Here is m)t found 
word * ambition.' Nor is the thing implied, for the love of distinction 
is not ambition till it prefers the elevation of self to the claims of 
other beings. Ambition, according to Mr. F.*s use of terms (and, 
we have shewn, the most common use among Orthodox theologians, 
at least in New England) is a preference of one's own elevation to 
the just claims oT others. To represent him, therefore, as account- 
ing for Adani^s first sin by an appeal to his * ambiiion,* is not only 
to make a false representation, but to attribute to him the palpable 
absurdity of supposing a sin in Adano to appeal to previous to bis 
first sin. 

4. We have seen, p. 12, that the editor incorrectly represents Mr. 
F. as ** totally discarding the doctrine of original sin," merely be- 
cause he does not believe in " transmitted pollution/' when there 
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are at least seven other senses in which that phrase has been used' 
among Orthodox churches and writers. 

6. Applying to Mr^ F. his own use of the terms will, purpose^ 
dtc, as meaning simple acts of determination, and his ** Taste 
Scheme'' philosophy-^that there must be a depraved or sinful bias 
or inclination distinct from the will tinti prior to it to produce 
sinful volitions, the editor repi;esents Mr. F. as having " made off 
with the doctrine o^ entire depravity,** p. H ; when he himselr rep- 
resents Mr. F. as saying, that Adam, by ** choosing to gratify himself, 
and in doing this transgressing a divine command, became a selfish 
being,*' p. 2 ; and all the descendants of Adam, " when they be- 
gin to act, make their hearts wicked, by setting out with a purpose 
[a governing purpose, an all-comprehending, abiding preference] of 
self-gratification,** and continue it till " the Spirit produces con- 
version." p. 3. 

6. By the same process — applying to the preacher's language his 
own ** Taste Scheme" philosophy and use of terms, assuming that 
affection mnst be distinct from and independent of the will, he rep- 
resents Mr. F., on p. 5, as maintaining the absurdity that " the rul^ 
ing affection of a man** does not ** give a character to his other moral 
exercises, as holy or sinful** Whereas by a man's *' ruling choice 
or governing purpose," Mr. F. means his ** ruling affection ;" which, 
in the very terms ** ruling cMokce or governing purpose," he implies, 
if he does not assert, does ** give a character to his other moral ex- 
ercises, either ho^ly or sinful." 

7. On the same page, and in other parts of the pamphlet, the edi« 
tor represents the preacher as excluding from divine requirement and 
human duty the social and relative affections, so far as those affec" 
tions have a moral character, and a multitude of other subordinate 
exercises. 

** We should include,'* he says, printinjr we in Italics, and thus indicating' that 
in this he differs from Mr. F., ** We should include in the same class [of divine 
requirement and human duty] those expressions where the term [heart] is put 
for the social or relative affections, so far as those affections have a moral cha- 
racter.** ** We should aUo include those instances where the word expresses 
all the affections or exercises of our minds ; for surely among them all, there 
must be many which are comprehended in the divine requirement or prohibi- 
tion, and which pertain lo human duty or transgression.** " We say that such 
a choice or purpose [the ruling choice or governing purpose of the' mind] con- 
stitutes but an cxceedinsrly small portion of anv man's moral exercises from 
day to d^y ; — and here we are at issue with the preacher.'* ** We believe that 
where such a ruling exercise comes into bcinir once, especially in the instance 
of a secure sinner, there are at least a million of subordinate exercises, which 
equally belong to the heart, which are comprehended in divine requirement and 
human duty, which are resfistered in the book of remembrance, of which man 
must give account in the judgment, and which, together with hi.H ruling passion 
and governing purpose, go to make up his whole moral character in the sight 
of God. These innumerable exercises, surely, should be embraced in the defi- 
nition of a term, which, to use the preacher's own phraseology, designates * the 
fountain of our moral exercises.* '* p. 5. *' By the principles of this sermon, the 
governing purpose includes all the depravity of man. What, then, becomes of 
all those * vile affections' whose name is legion, which are entirely separate 
from that purpose ? What becomes of those millions of subordinate and sepa- 
rate purposes which every man is conscious of forming every day he lives } 
What becomes of that < body of death' under wluch e^f^ty Christian *• groans^ 
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being bardened/ and which subjects him to a dreadful conflict from bis coover- 
sion to his removal to glory ? Are these to be included in Ihe governing pur- 
pose or heart? The preacher does not include, but altogether excludes them." 
p. 10. 

, ■ " ■ 

Does the reader ask, in astonishment, how could a man write thus 
about a sermon, the very quotations from which that he has waveii 
into the representation, speak of a ruling choice or governing pur- 
pose, and assert expressly that this ruling choice or governing pur- 
pose is " the fountain of our moral exercises;" and the Abstract of 
wiiich, given by himself, asserts, that the purpose or choice required 
of the sinner ife to be ** the governing purpose (// his life*'; illustrates 
it by ** a man's resolving to be a lawyer, and directing all his plans 
and efforts to effect that object"; says that Adam, after his trans- 
gression, was ** a selfish being, and all his children set out with a pvr^ 
pose of self gratification ^'' and continue it till ** the Spirit produces 
their conversion"; that Christians, ** though they never give up their 
governing purpose to serve God, pursue it inconstantly, and this ac- 
counts for their instability," &c. ? pp. 2, 3. How could such a rep- 
resentation be made in such circumstances'? Why, by a very easy 
process. By assuming that *^ the ruling choice or governing pur- 
pose" spoken of does not mean, what the preacher did fneah by it, 
and what the very language he used expresses as plainly as can be 
expressed, an habitual state of preference in the mind, which, of 
course, in proportion to its strength and constancy, directs and con- 
trols the other subordinate purposes and affections : but that it must 
and does mean, the ** Taste Scheme" sense, a simple, individual act 
oi determination , which is "entirely separate from" the afFt»cti(ms. 

8. By the same process the editor is brought to say nf Mr. F. that 
bis position that, in requiring men to make to themselves new hearts, 
God requires them to change the ruling clK>ice or governing- pur- 
pose of their lives, is at war with both the " Taste** and the ** £Jx- 
ercise'* schemes* p. 5. Whereas it has already been made apparent, 
by the exhibition, p. 15, of the different usages in regard to the terms 
irilly hearty S^c, that, in the particular referred to, Mr. F. accords 
perfectly with," the friends of the Exercise Scheme." With them be 
accords in utterly rejecting the cardinal dogma of the ** Taste 
Scheme," that there is, in man^ a yhrt///y, distinct from the will, 
and originating all moral exercises, and by them controlling the will. 
With them he agrees that the will and heart are the same thing; 
that all moral exercises are exercises of the will or heart ; and that 
of the acts of the will or heart, some are primary or governing, and 
some subordinate. Dr. Emmons, the ablest defender of " the Ex* 
ercise Scheme," has published a sermon, in his second volume, p. 
170, on the same subject and text as the discourse of Mr. F. com- 
mented on in the pamphlet before us. In that sermon Dr. E. say.«i, 
** A new heart does not mean any new power or faculty of the soul. 
It does not mean any natural appetite, instinct or passion. Nor 
does it mean any dormant, inactive principle in the mind, which is 
often supposed to be the foundation of all virtuous or holy exercises. 
But a new heart does consist in gracious exercises themselves, [or 
as he, in the next paragraph but one, caJls them, free, voluntary ex- 
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ercises ;] which are called new, becaase they never existed in the 
sinner before he became a new creature, or turned from sin to holi- 
ness." And ** all the sinner has to do," he says, ** to make himself 
a new heart is, to exercise benevolence instead of selfishness, or to 
put forth holy instead of unholy exercises." How exactly coinci- 
dent with the main positions of Mr. F.'s discourse.* 

9. By assuming that ruling choice or governing purpose must 
mean, and that therefore the preacher meant by it, a simple deter- 
mination of the mind, " entirely separate" from affections or moral 
exercises, the editor mnkes out a charge against Mr. F. of being in- 
coirsisicnt with himself in saying that that which he describes as 
•* the ruling choice or governing purpose," is '* the fountain of our 
exercises." p. ii. But as Mr. F. uses the terms there is no incon- 
sistency, for the ruling choice or governing purpose is the fountain 
of our exercises. 

10. On p. 14, the preacher is represented as having said, in sub- 
stance, thill the heart or governing purpose changes itself. ** It is 
said, * But it may change itself, and put away enmity for love.' " And 
then, with an air of triumph, it is asked *' in reply, Will Satan cast out 
Satan? Will a wicked heart make itself humble, penitent and be- 
lieving ?" — But Mr. F. had no where said that the governing pvrpose 
changes itself. His uniform representation was that the agent does 
it; '* that the ."«/M/?er should change the governing purpose of his 
life,^' ** Adam changed his heart or governing purpose," &c. p. 2. 

11. Another misrepresentation of Mr. F., as having virtually af- 
firmed that depravity is " put off as easily as persons change their 
plans of businesis," has been already pointed out, |>. 11. , 

12. We have also seen, p. 12, that the editor represents Mr, F.'s 
I** scheme" as not *' differing materially from the Arminian or Wes- 
leyan system," in relation to the sinfulness and conversion of men. 
Bia, on these suhjects, the old Arminians held, that men by the fall 
are not wholly depraved ; that there is not in them any inability, 
even a moral one, to repent; that they have a self-determining 
power of will, which chooses in accordance with motives, or without 
them, or against them : in all which particulars Mr. F. differs from 
them entirely. The Wesleyans hold that the fall destroyed man's 
free-agency ; that * sufficient grace' is given to all unrenewed men, 
which restores their free-agency ; that, having this sufficient grace, 
unconverted men are not utterly destitute of moral goodness; that 
depravity is an * infection,' a 'taste,' bias or inclination to sin, inde- 
pendent of and prior to choice or volition, and directing and giving 
character to it ; and that conversion consists in putting an end to 
the governing power of this taste, and creating another, of opposite 
character, but having the same relations to the will : in all which 

* On this whole subject of moral exercises in man, Mr. Finney agrees perfectly with 
"the friends of the Exercise Scheme" or the Hopkiiisiaus, except only in relation to the 
origiiialnig agency in these exercises j Mr. F. believing that man is a dependent, but real 
AOKNT ;_ sustained continually in the possession and exercise of bis fai'ullies by thepower 
of God, influenced in all his acts, by motives, and, in all his holy exercises, by the effectual 
grace of the Spirit, but truly origiriating onA putting forth his own mental and bodily acta. 
The Hopkinsians deny that there is any such agency, and maintain that all the *' motions, 
eaiprcises or actions ni men^' bad and good, ** originate from a divine "efficiency.'' See. 
Emmons' Sermons, ii. pp. 31, 41. 
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particulars Mr. F. differs from them entirely ; and tit the kut two the 
editor accords with thtm perfect^ ! I* 

13. On page 12, the editor says of the preacher, '* Omitting gos- 
pel motives, he says, ' To obey the command is indispensable to 
their own good ; it is only, in other words, commanding them to be 
happy.' " The word ' omitting' he underscored in his manuscript, 
and had printed in Italics. He, therefore, deliberately charged Mr. 
F. with '* omitting gospel motives,*^ But is not men's happiness, ob- 
tained in obedience to divine requirement, a gospel motive 1 Did 
not our Lord himself say, *' Come to me, and I will give you rest,** 
" He that believeth shall be saved?** And is not the command of 
God a gospel motive 1 Did not Paul urge, ** God now commandeth 
all men to repent V* And both these motives are represented as 
mentioned by Mr. F., in the very sentence in which the editor delib- 
erately charges him with '' omitting gospel motives !" 

14. Assuming that a governing purpose is a simple individual act 
of determination, entirely separate from affection, and that there 
must be a ' taste' or ' inclination' distinct from and prior to volition, 
to direct it and give it character, and, consequently, that there must 
be such a ' taste' for holiness created in the soul, or infused into it, 
before there can be a holy purpose, and finding that Mr. F. wholly 
discards this philosophy, the editor charges him with advocating a 
selfish conversion, that makes selfish Christians. " This doctrine," 
he says, ** gives it [religion] the character of self-interests** <* We 
s&Ja [of the person changed as the preacher had described] he is a 
5e^5A«Christian, and yet in his sins, with the superadded danger of 
indulging a fatal and &lse hope,'- '* The new creature so formed is 
a selfish being still, a selfish Christian, a Christian whose governing 
purpose is se^ishness^ and who must of consequence be still dead in 
trespasses and sins." pp. 11, 14. And so confident is he in the 
correcti\ess of this representation, that he presumes to pass judg- 
ment upon the thousands and tens of thousands who have been hope- 
fully converted under such doctrine. *' We look," he says^ " to 

fruit which such seed will produce, and we find that 'that which 
is horn of the fiesh, is fiesh* still!*' p. 14. But what is '* this doc- 
trine,"^ according to this writer's own statement of it ? Why,, it is, 
that, ii\ his conversion, V the sinner changes the governing purpose 
of hisAife ;** a change in sinners from ^^ a governing purpose to sedt 
their own happiness** to a choice of '* the servide of God ;** a 
change from a controlling ^' purpose of self-gratification** and 
" seeking their own happiness** to a preference of God and the hap* 
piness of the universe ! pp.. % 3. *' This, doctrine gives religioB the 
character ot self-interest " and makes only *^ sej^sh Christians!"* 
What transformations may we work, with perfect ease, by.the SUiK 

* If somje other expellent Orthodox persoQS. besides the editor of the Volunteer, ouaitf-. 
ters &nd laymen, who chaise with ArminiaDism pcofessedly Orthodox brt ilireii, whom 
they hear urgine strongly the natural ability of men to comply with itic fWv'uti^ require- 
ments, and the duty of immediate compliance, would settle definitely in their mrnds wb&t 
are the principles ot their own philosophy in regard to the doctrines of liepravity ajid cod^ 
version, and inform themselves accurately what is the philosophy of modern ArmbiaD!i 
in regard; to (hose doctrines, they would find that they are themselves much jieELrer Ar^ 
miniaoisDL anjd^ Metl^odism on these subjeeti. than those wI^oiq tl^y accuse. 

4 ■ 
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pie process of looking Ht the opinions and statements of others onljr 
through the medium of our own philosophy? 

15. On p. 6, the editor professors to bring the preacher's descrip- 
tion of the new heart which God requires to the test of Scripture, 
by quoting a large number of passages in which the word heart oc- 
curs, and substituting in its place the phrase " governing purpose." 
And he concludes the enumeration with the following sentences, 
** It is abundantly manifest that by this definition the sense of the 
sacred writers would be strangely altered, and the very heart of the 
Bible taken away. Substitute * fountain or source of the moral af- 
fections/ instead of * governing purpose/ and the sense remains 
good, although the word * heart* makes better phraseology." — But 
Mr. F., as the editor himself reports him, had said that the word 
• heart' in the Scriptures, in all cases where it means ** the ruling 
choice or governing purpose," is ** the fountain of our moral exer- 
cises." But this is not the whole of this case of misrepresentation. 
In perusing this whole page, the reader would not get the idea that 
Mr. F. had given any other sense of the word * heart' as used in the 
Bible, than that of * governing purpose.' Indeed the examination 
here instituted by citing^various passages of Scripture, derives all hs 
apparent force from the assumption on which it seems to proceed, 
that Mr. F^ must, according to the account he had given of the 
meaning of the word * heart' in the Bible, apply to it, in all the pasH 
sages quoted, the sense of " ruling choice or governing purpose." 
And, in fact, as the Abstract was first published in the Volunteer, 
the preacher was represented as having given but two senses of the 
word * heart' in the Scriptures, viz. " the soul or spirit" and " the 
ruling choice or governing purpose of the mind," And with this 
account of the sermon before him, the editor instituted this trial of 
the definition by applying it to various texts, in none of which it 
meant ** soul or spirit/' and in all of which, therefore, he might 
safely assume his readers would take for granted, Mr. F. int£5^ un- 
derstand it in the sense of* governing purpose/ when, in a number 
of the passages, it obviously has various other meanings. But the 
fact was, Mr. F. had stated all, or nearly all, these other meanings 
when delivering the sermon. Besides naming the two senses just 
mentioned, he said, " Sometimes it means the whole mind, and some- 
times the understanding, and sometimes the conscience; in some 
places it seems to mean the constitutional propensities which belong 
to human nature, whether holy or sinful ; sometimes it seems to re- 
Jer to the social or relative affections ; often it expresses all the cffec' 
iions and exercises of the mind" [intellectual, constitutional and 
moral :] and this, he intimated, was not a complete enumeration. 
A correspondent informed the editor of these important omissions, 
and hinted to him the, misrepresentation, into which he had been 
ied by them, of Mr. F., when testing his account of the Scripture 
naeaqing of the word heart, by applying it to a variety of passages. 
' The editor published the communication, supplied the omissions in 
the Abstract as given in the pamphlet, p. 1, and left his application 
pf various texts of Scripture to Mr. F.'s definition as it had stood 
before ! For the convenience of our readers the passages quoted by 
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the editor are inserted in the margin. By substituting^ in reading 
them, as the editor has done in printing them, the phrase * govern- 
ing purpose/ for the word * heart' wlierever it occurs, and then read- 
ing them as they stand, with the eight different senses in view which 
Mr. F. is represented in the Abstract to have given of the word 
* heart' as used in the Bible, viz. the soul or spirit, the whole mind^ 
the understanding, the conscience, the constitutional propensities- 
which belong to human nature whether holy or sinful, the social or 
relative affections, all the affections and exercises of the mind of every 
description, the r«/in^ choice or governing purpose and so the 
fountain of submdintite moral exercises, — the misrepresentation and 
unfairness of the author of the Strictures in this case will be appa- 
rent.* 

16. The Strictures represent Mr. F. as denying the necessity and 
agency of the Holy Spirit in conversion. ** On the prii^ciples of 
this sermon there can be no true conversion. Conversion is simply 
an act of his own will, without an antecedent or even simultaneous 
change of affections, to which the sinner is induced by motives 
alone.'' ^' This appears from what is above said of a sinner's self- 
conversion,** On " this scheme," " the sinner converts himself very 
easily, by a simple act of his own will,** ** Suppose it [the conver- 
sion] is genuine, it is made to rest on the will of man, and Nor on ' 
the promise and upholding grace of God, not on the intercession of 
Christ that his faith fail not, or on that Spirit which is to be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life." p. 11. But 
the Abstract of the sermon, as given by the editor himself, repre- 
rents Mr. F. as having said, ''This view illustrates the nature of 
the sinners dependence on the Spirit of God,** " The Spirit uses 
means in producing conversion.** ** Conversion is ascribed, in the 
Bible, to God, or the Spirit ; they are born again by the Spirit** 
** There is a sense in which God makes^a new heart** p. 3. 

17. To illustrate the different senses in which fnaking a new 
heart may be ascribed to God, to the preacher, to the truth or word 

* " O ye simple, understand wisdom ; and ye fools, be ye of an understanding heart. 
The Lord is nigh unto tHem that are of a broken heart 3 and saveth such as be of a con- 
trite spirit. This people's heart is waxed gross, lest they should see with their 

eyes, and heftr with their ears, and understand with their heart, and should be converted, 
and 1 should heal them. The whole land is made desolate, because no man layeth it to 
heart. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her. He is a Jew who r» one in- 
wardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter. Out of 
Uie heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications^ thefts, false witnesses, 
blasphemies. He upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they 
believed not them which had seen him after he was risen. Now when they heard this, 
they were pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men 

and brethren, what shall we do ? Ye are the episile of Christ, written not with ink, 

but with the Spirit of the living God ; not in taoles of stone, but hi fleshly tables of the 
heart. Daniel purposd in his heart that he would not defile himself. Every man^ 
according^ as he purposeth m his heart, so let him give. Bornabas exhorted them , 
all that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the F^ord. The word is nigh thee, 
even in thv mouth, and in thy heart. Why hath Satan filled thy heart lolie to the Holy 
Grhosl? VVhy hast thou conceived this thing in thy heart 1 Bu« Heiekiah rendered not 
again accordiuff to the benefit done unto him, for hi^ heart was lifted up ; neverthe- 
less llezekiah humbled himself for the pride of his heart; and God left him, to try 

him, that he might know all that was in his heart. Thou hast put gladness in my heart. 
The troubles of my heart are enlarged. My heart shall not fear, though war shall rise up 
against me. From the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, when my heart is over- 
whelmed.*' 
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of God, and to the finner himself, Mr F* suppoeed the eaee of i 
men arretted, when about to atep orer a precipice, by a person's cry- 
ing to him, Stop. And said, ** This illustrates the use of the four 
kinds of expression in the Bible, in reference to the conversion of a 
sinner, with one exception. In the case supposed, there was only 
the voice of the man who gave the alarm ; but in conversion, there 
is both the voice of the preacher, and the voice of the Spirit ; the 
preacher cties * Stop,* and the Spirit cries ** Stop" too." p. 3. On 
this passage the author of the Strictures suffered himself to remark, 
'* if the Spirit only cries to the sinner, Stop, and dggs not stop him, 
he will go on to destruction." p. 12. Is it possibVthat the appre- 
hensions of this writer were so affected by looking through the me- 
dium of his " Taste Scheme" philosophy, as to have really supposed 
that the preacher meant that the Spirit of God in ** producing con- 
version," ** only cries to the sinner, stop, and does not stop him 7" 

These are the principal misrepresentations, seventeen in number, 
contained in the Strictures before us; misrepresentations which 
might, nearly all, have been avoided had the editor been able so far 
to put aside the *' Taste Scheme" medium through which he looks 
at every thing, as to see the plain meaning of the preacher's state- 
ments as the editor himself has given them. Bat this he could not^ 
or did not, do ; and hence the most of these perversion^ ; none ojf 
them, we fully believe, intentional^ 

IV. In the Strictures before us there are several instances of in^ 
consistency, and some of direct or implied contradiction. We now 
speak of the Strictures alone : most of the specifications under the 
last head, are instances of inconsistency between the Strictures and 
their authors own Abstract of the sermon. 

1 . We have seen that a chief ground of condemnation of Mr. F. 
in this pamphlet is, that he represents a new governing purpose as 
all that is required to make a new heart But, p. 10, the editor 
himself says, ** If Adam had been immediately commanded to re- 
pent, he would have been without excuse for disobeving ; but, being 
under the dominion of sin, it was not easy to do it, because he wouU 
not purpose to do it.** That is, all that was requisite to his repent- 
ing was his purposing to do it. 

2. On page 11, the author of the Strictures, as we have seen, de- 
clares his belief of the dogma of ** transmitted pollution." But, in 
the very next sentence but one, he says, '' All children become early 
depraved." 

3. In the next paragraph, in giving what he considers Mr. F.'s 
representation of conversion, the editor says, ''On the principles of 
this sermon, conversion is simply an act of his own will, without any 
antecedent or even simultaneous change of affections, to which the 
dinner is induced by motives alone. He renounces the world and 
chooses the service of God" And the very next sentence is, '' Be- 
fore he does this, and when he does it, he is supremely ami only 
selfish." No change of affections in the sinner, and he is supreme- 
ly and only selfish, when he renounces the world and chooses the 
service of God ! Strange that finding himself using such inconsis- 
tent language, did not excite in his mind the suspicion that he had 
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totally misapprehended the sentiment he was professing to describe. 

4. Page 13,^he mentions among the views which, he says, '' are 
somewhat prevalent in Orthodox congregations at the present time, 
and which we believe to be unscriptaral and dangerous/' the opin- 
ion *' that the sinner must be active in conversion, and change his 
governing purpose by his own act." But a few sentences after, he 
says, ** We believe also, that the instant after conversion, or if you 
please, at the instant ^ holy exercises of penitence, or love, or faith, 
spring up in the new-born soul, and very soon, perhaps immediatdy ^ 
determinate holy volitions also." And then,^ after devoting a few 
sentences to stating his notion of a taking away of a sinful taste and 
substituting a holy one, distinct from, and prior to, acts of will, 
when the Spirit regenerates a soul, and saying (wha,t those whom 
he is opposing hold as firmly as he) that the '^ divine influence is 
first in order and the sinner is a recipient of it," he says, ** whether 
he were active or passive in receiving it, when it came suddenly as 
the lightning from heaven, toe neither know, nor care to know" 
That is, it is an unscriptural and dangerous opinion that the sinner 
is active in conversion ; yet at the instant of his conversion he puts 
forth holy acts ; but still, whether he is active or not, is wholly 
unknown and unimportant ! 

5. On page 9, the editor says. The sinner ** can turn to God, but 
will not." *' He has the control of his powers for this purpose, if 
he will, as fully as in changing his purpose about worldly aflairs 
where he is in the habit of controlling them; but the mischief is, 
he will not" That is, clearly, all that is wanting is, his willing to 
do it ; if he would only will to do it, it would be sufficient. But on 
p. 14, he says, '' It is not sufficient that a sinner, on llhe whole, 
makes up his mind to be religious and act for God." 

6. Again on p. 9, he says, ** Allthe preacher has said of the free- 
dom and power of men is perfectly true when applied to man as God 
made him. But it is quite another thing to speak of man in a state 
of revolt and moral ruin." What the preacher had said of the free- 
dom and power of man was, in substance, that he has complete nat- 
ural ability and perfect freedom to do what God requires. The 
sentences just quoted, then, import that, in the view of their author, 
man, in his ** state of revolt and moral ruin," has not complete nat- 
ural ability and perfect freedom to do what God requires. But only 
a few sentences after he says, ** Antecedently to this change [when 
the sinner is born of the Spirit] he may, and can, do all that God. 
requires." 

7. It is not possible to express more clearly and strong]y|thaQ the» 
author of the Strictures has stated, tit terms, what is called among the^ 
ologians the natural ability of unrenewed men to make themselves^new^ 
hearts, and repent, and believe in Christ, and love and serve God'^ 
He says, as we have just seen, that the sinner ** can turn taGod,*^ 
and " antecedently to his change when born of the Spirit, he may,^ 
and can, do all that God requires." And elsewhere he says,.-^ 

<< Man is under infinite obligations to desist from his rebellion, to change hia 
affections, to love God supremely, to mourn for sin with godly sorrow, to be^ 
lieve with the heart on the Lord Jesus Christ, or with that faith that worketh 
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by love, and to make it hU goTermnff purpoM to glopfy God in hit body and 
■pirit all the days of his life. ... He ought to do this because he has the con- 
trol of hifl powers on other subjects, and is in the habit of exercising it ; and 
because he has all the powers that are necessary for this great purpose, if he 
will use them; and if he will notj that unwilhngness is not his ezcttsej but his 
greater sin." p. 8. 

The sinner " may," then, clearl}[, *' and can" ** desist" at once 
from *' that unwillingness." ** Antecedently to his change by being 
born of the SpirK,"^ he may and can will to '* use" his " powers" 
for the " great purppse" so well described. Yet, while the editor 
has thus 'lucidly and forcibly stated this all important tfuth, he, 
throughout his Strictures, advocates the "Taste Scheme," which 
teaches that there is in sinners, distinct from, and in its exercises prior 
to, the will, a sinful taste or heart, which, says Dr. Burton, the toill 
cannot change.^ And the disciple of Dr. Burton whom we are re- 
viewing asks, in circumstances implying a strong jiegation, " But 
was he active, and voluntary ^ and influenced by his own motives 
merely, in affecting that instantaneous change ?" p. 14. And says, 
** It is necessary that the affection's themselves be sanctified, or the 
volitions, which are always influenced by the affections, will not be 
truly directed to the service of God. How can a holy resolution 
to serve God be formed, while there are none but unholy affections 
to control the will 1 A change of character originates in a change 
of the affections or heart." p. 15. Surely this language, fairly inter- 
preted, asserts that an unrenewed sinner cannot ** change his affec- 
tions, love God,*' &c." as strongly as that before quoted asserts that 
Jie can, 

V. We now proceed to examine the allegation of novelty in the 
Tiews presented in the sermon commented on in the pamphlet before 
tis, and said to have become '* somewhat prevalent in Orthodox 
<^ongrpgalions at the present time." The title of the pamphlet, 
it will be remembered, is ** The New Divinity Tried;" and in clos- 
ing his remarks which directly refer to the sermon the editor says, 
"** We will now submit the matter to the candid inquirer, whether 
ihis new scheme" &c. 

Novelties in doctrine will be pretty certain to be errors ; and 
novelties in the philosophy of the doctrines of the Bible should al- 
ways be viewed with caution, and not received unless they will evi- 
dently contribute to the defence and power of the truths of religion. 
Open-eyed, candid, honest watchfulness in regard to both classes 
of novelties is, therefore, to be commended. But we should not 
lightly bring the charge of broaching novelties in religion ; and 
never, most certainly, should we bring it, without having become 
satisfied, upon intelligent and careful examination, that it is well 
founded. This charge has been brought, and published to the 
world, by the author of the pamphlet before us, against the preach- 
er of the sermon on which he comments^ and, by implication, against 
other ministers and Christians. Is it well founded ? 

To what does it refer, to the doctrines of religion, or to the phil- 

* ''The will of man produces many effects : some it cannot produce. And this change 
IB 4he keart is one of the latter.- ' Essays, p. 19. 
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distinction, which it is of the highest moment should be understood, 
and properly applied. The doctrines of religion are tljte simple 
facts of Christianity, The< philosophy of the doctrines is the mode 
adopted of stating and illustrating those facts ^ in their relations to 
each other, to the human mind, to the whole character and govern^ 
meat of God. From this distinction results |he following most im- 
portant practical principle of Christian fellowship and of theological 
discussion. All who believe and teach the leading facts or doctrines 
of Cktistianity, are Orthodox, though they may differ greatly in 
their philosophy of those doctrines, or in their mode of stating and 
illustrating them, in their relations to each other, to the human mind, 
to the whole character and government of God. The philosophy of 
some of them may be erroneous. It may be dangerous, tending to 
the subversion of the doctrines to which it relates, and of other and 
even all the important facts of Christianity. Still their error is in 
their philosophy, not in their doctrines. They panqot be charged 
with error in doctrine or heresy, without incurring the sin of bring- 
ing against a brother a false accusation. It may be a duty to ex- 
hibit and oppose their errors, true zeal for the faith once delivered 
to the saints may require it. But he who deems himself called upon 
to do this, should be careful to state, that he makes no charge of 
error in doctrine, that it is the error and the bad tendency of their 
philosophy of religion that he is about to expose. This distinction, 
and the principle or rule resulting from it are of such vital impor- 
tance, that we shall illustrate them by a reference to a lew particu- 
lars. 

All are Orthodox, or correct in doctrine, in regard to the divine 
nature, and are to be so treated, who receive the great Scriptural 
fact, that the divine Being exists in a threefold distinction, common- 
ly called persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, partak- 
ing alike of all the attributes of Deity, and entitled to receive di- 
vine worship, and together constituting the one living and true God. 
Yet of those who have received this great fact, the large majority 
hitherto, at least since the time of Athanasius, have adopted the 
statement) of nfiost of the Protestant Confessions, of the eternal 
generation of the Son, and the eternal procession of the Spirit. 
And not a few, including Ridgeley, author of the Body of Divinity 
once used at Harvard University, Dr. Thomas Scott, author of the 
Family Bible, the late Dr. Samuel Worcester, Dr. Emmons, Profes- 
sor Stuart, and a large portion of the present New England clergy, 
have discarded this statement ; some thinking that the terms Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost express the official relations resulting from the 
work of redemption, others that they indicate the unknown essential 
relations of the three persons^ Some have thought the mystery in 
relation to this subject is in the unity — how the three persons are 
one God ; others that it is in the Trinity — how in the one God there 
can be three distinctions or persons. And other differences there 
have been as to the philosophy or mode of stating this subject, 
among those whom all acknowledge to be Trinitarians. 

All Orthodox Christians agree that sin exists, and is a dreadful 
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e?il, which God forbidn and abhors, and for which the creature is 
alone and wholly to blame. But some of them think, with Dr. Bd- 
lamy, Dr. Woods, &c. that its existence was the direct object of 
God's choice, as a necessary means of the greatest good : others 
think, with the celebrated Puritan John Howe, some of the " old 
school" Calvinists of the present day, the conductors of the Chris- 
tian Spectator, and some of the- modern evangelical theologians of 
Germany, that it is incidental to the moral system which the wisdom 
and benevolence of God have chosen and his power has brought 
into existence : and others still profess to take tbe/ac/, without any 
theory in regard to its relations to God and his moral kingdom. 

The Orthodox doctrine in respect to the native character of man 
is, that in consequence of the fall of Adam, all his descendants 
tin and only sin, in all the various. circumstances of their moral ex- 
istence, till they are renewed by the Holy Spirit. But there may -be 
various and quite different, statements of the doctrine, or modes of 
accounting for the fact, without a denial or doubt of the fact or 
doctrine itself. Thus one may suppose, with Calvin, the framers of 
the Westminster Confession, President Edwards, and others, thai 
Adam and all his posterity so constituted one moral person, that, in 
relation to the law and its penalty, his act in committing his first sin 
was thlsir act, and that for the guilt thus incurred by each individ- 
ual, he is condemned to abandonment by God, issuing in his want 
of original righteousness, inclination only to evil and actual trans- 
gression, ending, if grace do not prevent, in his eternal punishment*, 
Or, with most of those at the present day who style themselves 
** Old School" Calvinists, discarding this oneness of moral person- 
ality of the whole human race, he may assume that the first sin of 
Adam is so set over to the account of his posterity, in the view of 
God's law, that they are considered and treated as justly liable to its- 
consequences, and abondoned of God, and so on, as before. Or,, 
rejecting both our moral identity with Adam in his first act of sin 
and such an imputation of it to us as has just been described, he 
may hold, with the author of the pamphlet we are reviewing, and 
all " advocates of the Taste Scheme/' that from our fallen progeni* 
tor we have derived a taste^ bias^ inclination, which is not the 
choice of the mind, but determines the choice,, as does hunger or 
thirst, yet possesses a sinful quality, and justly exposes to punish- 
ment. Or, with Dr. Emmons and other '' firiends of the Eixercise 
Scheme,'' he may suppose, that depravity consists wholly in volun-> 
tary exercises, produced in the mind, at the very commencement of 
Jts moral existence, by a direct divine efficiency,, exerted in a way 
which is deemed consistent with man's free-agency. Or, believing 
with those last referred to that depravity is a voluntary exercise of 
the mind, he may, with President Edwards when describing the 
nature of our rnn|Lte depravity, with the late President Appleton of 
Bowdoin College, and many others, maintain that the ground or 
occasion of the certainty that all the descendants of Adam do and 
will, at the very commencement of their moral agency, form, and 
give themselves wholly up to, the governing choice or preference of 
their own gratification to the authority and favor of God and the 
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general good, is in the eoostitutional appetites, propensitteB, &e« 
which they inherit from their first parents, and which have no moral 
quality previous to and distinct from voluntary exercise. — All thesd 
modes of stating the doctrine, and accounting for he fact, of the 
universal and entire sinfulness of unrenewed men, have been adopter 
ed by those whose Orthodoxy in regard to this doctrine has not 
been, and will not be, questioned. 

And 80, to notice but a single instance more, one may maintain, 
with ** the friends of the Exercise Scheme,^' thkt the divine inftu* 
ence in producing human character is not confined to holy exercises, 
but extends aJso, and without any difference in the mode of opera- 
tion, to sinful exercises. Others may maintain with the great body 
of the Orthodox, that divine influence is employed only in the pro* 
duction of holy exercises; and of these last, some may maintain, that 
the Spirit exerts his influence directly on the mind itself in view 6f 
the truth ; others, that he exerts it indirectly and only through the 
medium of the truth ; lind others still, that we are wholly ignorant 
of the manner in which it is exerted. And yet all these may hold 
to the fact that all holiness in fallen men is a result of a special, ef- 
ficacious influence of the Spirit; and, holding this fact, all of them 
are Orthodox in regard to the doctrine of divine influence in the 
renovation and sanctification of men. 

The philosophy of a doctrine is, then, manifestly, a distinct and 
very different thing from the 4octrine itself. And there may be, in 
regard to the former, great variety, and great and even dangerous 
error, while, in regard to the latter, there is entire agreement, and 
perfect soundness of faith • 

It is, therefore, a pertinent and most important inquiry which we 
have proposed, To which does the charge of novelty of^views, brought 
in the pamphlet before us, refer, to the doctrines, or to the philoso- 
phy of the doctrines, advanced in Mr. F.'s sermon T 

What are the doctrines advanced in the sermon ? They are the 
perfect ability and obligation of sinners to cease from their rebellion 
against God, and comply ^^th the requirements of llie Qospel ; their 
utter inexcusableness in delaying to do so a single nru^ment ; thilt 
the sinner's compliance with the requirement of the Gospel is his 
own act, to which he is fully competent, though his performance of 
it is always brought about by the agency of the Spirit ; and that, 
consequently, every sinner is infinitely guilty for not making him-. 

• It is not to bft inferred from what has >>een snid of the doctrines and the nhih>gopHj of 
relig^'on, that philosophy is of no imponance mreli^on^ and shouW be wholly discaided 
from It. So rar from this, the doctrine of repentance cannot be explained, or directioot 
given for growinsf in grace, or a false refuge of a sinnei exposed, or a cavil of an objec- 
tor repelle*!, without using some part of some system of philosophy. All the error* of 
the various classes of errorisis who profess to admit the authority of the Bible, all Uieex- 
cmses of indolent Christians and of careless, delaying sinners, are based on false pbilos*. 
ophy. To quote texts will not, in a muliitude of cases, convince them of their emirs, and 
tear from thorn their excuses ; for they have false interpretations of your texts, based on 
their false philosophy. You must, therefore, expose tne falseness of their philosophy, 
and Slate and illastrate the truth in away which commends itself to their reason ami con- 
sciousness and common sense. In no other way can you get an entrance for the truth ta 
their consciences and hearts. And to do this, you must know correctly the relations of 
the truths of Scripture to the human mind, to one another, to the character ai^ 
government of God.^ In other words, you roust have and sk^iifu)!/ uie a correct system 
of philosophy of religion. 
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lelf a new heart ; that it is the siiiner's obstioaey alone that renders 
necessary the influence of the Spirit for his conversion ; that the 
Spirit uses means in conversion ; that there is a sense in which the 
sinner makes himself a new heart, a sense in which the Spirit 
changes his heart, a sense in which it is changed by the truth, and 
a sense in which it is changed by the preacher ; that if sinners do 
not yield to the truth they must perish ; that it is consistent and 
proper for ministers and Christians to use means for the conversion 
of sinners ; that conversion is more probable while listening to 
the preaching of the word than afterwards ; that sinners are to ex- 
pect no agency for their conversion but that which accompanies the 
means ; that the eternal destiny of every impenitent sinner is this 
moment suspended on his at once submitting to God. These are 
the doctrines, at least all the material ones, advanced in the sermon. 
Is it against these, or any of them, that the editor of the Volunteer 
prefers his charge of novelty ? He does, indeed, speak of the 
preach^'s errors and innovations in ''doctrine." p. 11. But he 
did not mean " doctrine" in the proper sense of that term ; for he 
4ias express^ told us, that in all the doctrines just stated as those of 
the sermon, he perfectly accords. He says, 

" We perfectly accord with ihany thin^a in this sermon, which are forcibly 
exhibited. Ma« is under infinite oblij^ations to desist from his rebellion; to 
change his affections ; to love God supremely ; to mourn for sin with godly sor- 
row ; to believe with the heart on the LorctJusus Christ, or with that faith that 
worketh by love; and to make it his «roverning purpose to glorify God in his 
body. and his spirit all the days of his life. . . . He ought to do this immediatelyi 
on the first annunciation of the Gospel in his ears ; and is utterly without ox- 
eu«e for delaying it a single moment, under any pretence of inability, or indis- 
position, or dependence on divine agency, or mercy, or sovereignty ; since he 
nas all the powers that are necessary for this great purpose, if he will use them, 
and if he will not, that unwillingness is not his excuse, but his greater sin. . . . 
We believe further, that when sinners are converted, it is through the exercise 
of their own powers, by the agency of the Spirit, and by th? application of 
tiuth through the ministry of leconciliation. We can therefore fully accord 
'with mort of the " Remarks" made in the concluding part of the above sermon. 
£very sinner is infinitely guilty for not making himself a new heart; to say 
' I pan't love , God arid repent,' is to plead one sin for the commission of anoth- 
er ; the only necessity for the aid of the Spirit arises from the sinner's * perti- 
nacious obstinacy;' the Spirit uses means in producing conversion ; there is a 
flense in which a penitent sinner does make a new heart; if sinners will not 
yield to truth, they will inevitably perish, we see the consistency of using 
meant (o convert sinners ; it is more probable that they will be converted 
under the voice of the living ministei, than after they have retired, refusing to 
yield ; if they are expecting any other agency than that which now operates, 
they will [probably] wait in vain ; and to submit right to God at once is the 
great point of their responsibility." ' 

What doctrine is there of any importance, advanced in the ser- 
mon, which is not embraced in this statement, and with which, con- 
8equently,the editor does not perfectly accord, as among "the old fash- 
ioned principles" which he professes to maintain l Not a single one. 

Why, then, has he sounded the alarm of ** new divinity," and of 
*' views unscriptural and dangerous," and " subversive of the Gos- 
pel in their results?" On account, and solely on account, of the 
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them, employed in the sermon. What, then, are these philosophiou 
views ? And are they indeed novehies in stating and illustrating 
the doctrines of the Gospel ? Let us look at them, us given in the 
Strictures, and see how stands the evidence in regard to their novelty. 
I . It is stated as one of *' the most prominent views in roe^ital 
philosophy presented in this discourse," and is, of course, re« 
garded by the editor as a prominent article of " the new divinity," 
" that a moral character is to be ascribed to voluntary exercises 
alone.*' But from as old a book as Augustine De Vera Religione, 
we have seen the following quotation, ** Usque adeo voluntarium ma- 
lum esse peccatum, ut nullo modo sit peccatum, si non sitvduntari- 
um." ** Sin is so far a voluntary evil, that it would hot be sin; if it 
were not voluntary."* And Calvin we find, when opposing those 
who falsely argue against the certainty of sin in fallen men from the 
fact that it is voluntary, conceding that it is voluntary^ — " volunta- 
rium est ;" and saying, *' Nego consequi quod inferunt, evitabile esse, 
quia voluntarium sit," and *Tateret non minus voluntarie peccare, qui 
necessario peccat ;" " I deny the consequence which they derive, 
that sin is avoidable [may not occur,] because it is voluntary ;" 
** It is manifest that he who sins necessarily [from a moral necessi- 
, ty i. e. certainly,] sins no less voluntarily."f President Edwards 
says, ** It is a certain beauty or deformity that are inherent in that 
good or evil wiljf which is the soul of virtue and vice, which is their 
worthiness of esteem or disesteem, praise or dispraise, according to 
the common sense of mankind. "f Dr. Bellamy says, '* Ail wicked 
men are voluntary in their bad temper. ' The temper of the mind is 
nothing but the habitual inclination of the heart ; but an involuntary ■ 
inclination of the heart is a contradiction."^ Dr. Hopkina says, '* It 
must also be observed and kept in mind, that sin, as does holiness, 
consists in the motions or. exercises of the heart or will, and in notu* 
iN6else."|| Dr. Witherspoon asks, *' Does any man commit sin but 
from his own choice ? Or is he hindered from any duty to which he 
is sincerely and heartily inclined ? If this were indeed the case, it 
would* not be true, what we are told in the sacred oracles, that God 
will be just when he speaketh, and clear when he judgeth."17 
Dr. Samuel {Spring says, ** What is moral action? A morcd 
action is an exercise of the will or heart of man." " A moral action is 
the volition of a moral agent." ** Nothing is moral which in net voU 
untary.*' " Destitute o^ volition, and consequently destitute of moral' 
ity" ** It is as absurd to talk of sin separate from moral exercise or vo* 
Jition, as it is to talk of whiteness separate from any thing which is 
white, of greatness separate from any thing which is gicat,or of de- 
formity, separate from any deformed subject."^ Andrew Fuller says, 
" To suppose that any sin can be strictly and absolutely involuntary 

» Quoted in De Moor Commentar. in Marc. Compend. iii. 132, from August, de Vera 
Relig. cap. 14. 

t Inslilut. Lib. II. cap. 6. ^ 1 . J On the Will, Part iv. Sect. i. 

^ Works, i. 164. 'Ilje works of Dr. Rpllamy were recommended bj' twelve distinffuish- 
ed clergymen, of whom are slill living, Dr. Miller, Dr. Griffin, Prof. Stuart^ Dr. Woods, 
Dr. Richards. 

H System, i, 289, 290. IT Works, ii, 66. •* Disquisitions, 64, 66, 67, 124, US. 
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m its oparalionty m cmUrafy to every dictate of common sense**** 
Dr» Bwight tajs, <*SiD universally is no other than selfishDesa, 
^r a preference of one's self to ail other beings/' d^c. And " selfish- 
uess ecinsistsin ^preference of our^lves to others and to all others, to 
the universe and to Grod. 2 his is sin^ and all that in the Scriptnres 
is meant by sin. In every individual sin^ this mil invarihly bejound 
to be the essential and guilty tharacterJ'i Dr. Emmons says, 
'VXhefejs no morally corrupt nature , distinct fromfree^ voluntary, 
sinful exercises "i Dr. Griffin says, Men ** in all their wickedness 
ftre voluntary and free."<^ Dr. Woods says of man, ''The power 
of choosing right or wrong makes him a moral agent. His actual' 
ly choosing wrong makes him a sinner,'*\\ So much for the alle- 
gation of novehy in the view *' that moral character is to be ascrib- 
ed to volui^tary exercises alone." As ihis is the main point, the 
trnth of the allegation in application to other particularr may be 
tested with more brevity. 

2. The second '' prominent view in mental philosophy" repre- 
sented by the author of the Strictures before us as characterizing 
*.* the new divinity" is, that ** a nature cannot be holy or sinful " p. 
4. la what sense the preacher used this language' has been , 
shown, p. 10. We are now to show that such statements have been 
eommon with the best Orthodox, theologians. Calvin says, '* Neque 
enim in substantia carnis aut animss causam habet contagio." 
V The cause of the contagion [or corruption of mankind] is not in 
the substance of the body or the soul," i. e. is not a constitutional 
property of the body or the mind.f[ President Edwards saysv of the 
supposition that the doctrine of original sin implies ** that nature 
must be corrupted by some positive influence, something, by some 
means or other, infused into the human nature, some quality or oth- 
er not from the choice of our minds, but like a taint, tincture or in- 
fection, altering the natural constitution, faculties and dispositions of 
our souls,". . . " truly" he says, ** our doctrine neither implies nor 
infers any such thing."** Eh*. Bellamy, says, of the native selfish 
dispositions of men, ^* they are not natural iu the same sense as the; 
fiiculties of our souls are ; for they are not the workmanship of God, 
bill are ou^ native choice, and the voluntary, free spontaneous bent 
^f our liearts."tt And Dr. Emmons says, ** Righteousness and 
true holiness belong to the heart, and are free, voluntary exercises." 
^ There is no morally corrupt nature, distinct from free, voluntary, 

* Works, iv. 31. t Theology, first American edition, iii, 467, 16*. 

^ X Skrmons, i, 234. $ Park Slr*»et Lectures, p. 10. 

II Remarks on l/r. Ware's Answer, p. 44. Places may be found in the works of many 
or all of the aatborg referred to on this topic, iu which they speak of disposUir-nf inclina- 
ftm, rdith, &c. without call'mff them, or intimating that they regard them, as acts of will. 
/ But either thnr do so regard them, meaning to express by these terms habitual goveiinti^ 
preferences of the mind for 4he objects referred tOy or they are justly chargeable with sell- 
contradiction. There is n statement of Edwards which casts' a flood of light on such in- 
stances of obscurity and apparent inconsistency. The faculty of will, he says, is, " that 
by which the soul is some Way inclined with respect to the tbin^ it views or considers ; 
or it is the faculty by which the .soul beholds thin<,rs, not as an indifferent spec tator, but 
M likirig or dislUctri^y pleased or displeased, approring or rejecting. 'J'his faculty w call- 
ed by various names ^ It is sometimes called the inclination; and, as it respecU the ac- 
tions determined and governed by it, the will; and the mind, with regard to the exercises 
•of this faculty, is called the heart," Affectious, Part I Section 1. 

irAifUtul.lnh,ircap.l.^7. ••'Original Sin, Part IV. Chap. 2. ffWorks, i. 201 J20J 
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sinfiil exercises. '* Aud indeed all the quotations under the last 
head imply the same thing. 

3. A third view represented as distinctive of " the new divini- 
ty*' is, " that ike heart when considered in relation to God, is nothing 
but the governing purpose of the mind^' p. 4. What, then, did the 
preacher mean by this expression 1 He meant, as has been shewn, 
that the grand ruling preference of the soul, when the heart is 
changed, is of God and the happiness of the universe, instead, as it was 
before, of his own imagined exclusive good. And is there any thing 
new in this ** view" ? Is it not as old as the delivery of the cora- 
Hiand, at Sinai, if not in Paradise, '* Thou shak have no other gods 
before me V* Was it not the " view" of Joshua, when he said. 
Choose you this day whom ye will serve?" Of the incarnate Saviour, 
when he said of Jerusalem, '* Huw often would I have gathered yi u, 
but ye would not V* Of the glorified Redeemer, when he says, 
** Whosoever is willing^ let him take the water of life V* And as to 
the usage of uninspired men, we have already seen, that by most 
theologians in New England, since the time of Edwards, the terms 
will and hea^t have been used as perfectly synonymous, both when 
referring to the faculty and to its exercises. And a numerous class of 
them, we have also seen, have distinguished the exercises 6f the will 
into prifiiary or immanency tiud subordinate m impcrate,- And 
when observing this distinction, they have applied the term heart, 
precisely as Mr. F. has done in his sermon, to the former class of 
exercises. Thus sa)s Wines, ** By the term heart is commonly un- 
derstood all the exercises of the will, whether immanent .or execu- 
tive. But in the restricted sense, the term heart expresses the im- 
manent [the primary or governing] exercises." " The new heart im- 
ports all holy exercises in man after he is regenerated ; but in a 
more definite sense, the phrase denotes the beginning of holiness in 
regeneration. Afi therefore, the new heart is the beginning of holi- 
ness, nothing more is intended by making a new heart than begin- 
ning to be holy, or exercising holy love."t And to the same effect 
Dr. Emmons says, ''All the sinner has to do to make iiim a new 
heart is to exercise benevolence instead of selfishness,"^: i. e. to 
come to a primary, governing choice of the general good to his 
own private interest. And how common is it for theologians and 
ministers, who hold, as the great majority of them in New England 
have long held, that all holiness and sin consists in voluntary exer- 
cises, to express con versioin, or the sinners choosing or preferring 
(xod and the general good to hiaown private interest, by the phrase 
* giving the heart to God V Only let it be remembered, that purpose, 
as used in Mr. F.'s sermon, means the choice or preference of the 
will or heart, and that governing purpose means the prin^ary, ruling 
preference or choice of the will or heart; and no one well informed on 
theological subjects will suspect any novelty in his assertion that, by 
the command to the sinner to make him a new hearty '* is intendedl 
that he should change the governing purpose of his life." 

4. Another thing mentioned by the author of the Strictures as; 
one of '' the most prominent views in mental philosophy presented^ 

* Sermons, i. 177, 234. \ Irvjuiry, pp. 4, 6. t'Scrmong ii. 174. 
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in this discourse/' and characterising " the new divinity/' is '' that 
the depravity or moral ruin of man has not abridged his power of 
choosing right , with the same ease that he chooses wrong.** p. 4. 
This statement we have already seen, p. IJ, the editor would not 
have made had he not misapprehended the meaning of the deelara* 
tion to which it refers ; for in the sense in which the preacher used 
the expression, ** It is as easy to purpose right as wrong," the editor, 
no doubt, entirely agrees with him. And the form of expression 
which Mr. F. used, has been, very common among those who believe 
and teach men's natural ability. Thus Dr. Emmons says, in a sin- 
gle sermon. Sinners " are as able to do right as to do wrong, to do 
their duty as to neglect their duty, to love God as to hate God, to 
choose life as to choose death, to walk in the narrow way to heaven 
as to walk in the broad way to hell, and to turn from sin to holiness 
as to perfect holiness in the fear of th^ Lord." ** Sinners are as 
able to turn from sin, to change their hearts, or to begin to be holy, 
as to perform any other religious duty or common action." ** Every' 
sinner is as able to embrace the Gospel, as a thirsty man is to drink 
water, or an hungry man to eat the moSt delicious food." ** Sinners 
are as able to come to the Gospel feast, as to come to any other to 
which they are kindly invited." " Sinners are as able to return to 
their heayenly Father, as an undutiful; wandering child is to return 
to its earthly parent." " Sinners are as able to work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling, as to perform the most common 
and ordinary actions of life." ** They can love God, repent of sin, 
believe in Christ, and perform every religious duty, as well as they 
«an think, or speak, or walk."* And Dr. Samuel Spring says, 
" Why should men think that they have more natural ability to walk 
than they have to love Christ?" ** We cantiot plead that sinners 
havf; less natural ability to repent than they have to |>erform common 
actions, without opposing his [Christ's] divine instructions."t And 
the very Strictures we are examining contain language not very dis- 
similar. Page 8, it is said, " The sinner ought immediately to de* 
fiist from his rebellion, to change his affections, to love God supreme- 
ly, &/C., because he has the control of his powers on other subjects, 
and is in the habit of exercising it ; and because he has all the 
powers that are necessary for this great purpose, if he will use 
them." And again, p. 9, ** He has the control of his powers for 
this purpose[turi!ing to God,] if he will, as fully as in changing his 
purpose about worldly affairs, where he is in the habit of controlling 
them." Is not this the very same, in meaning, as to say ** that the 
depravity or moral ruin of man has not abridged his power of choos- 
ing right v\ith the same ease that he chooses wrong ?" 

5. A fifth ** prominent view in mental philosophy," said to be 
"presented in this discouBse/' and represented as characterizing 
" the new divinity," is, " that ^conversion is effected only by moral 
suasion or the influence of motives,'* p. 4. If this statement is to 
be taken as implying, (what is not unequivocally asserted in other 
places in the Strictures,) that the preacher had taught that conver- 
sion is effected without the special influence of the Spirit, it is, aa 

* Sermons, i. 184, 185, 186, 189, t Disquisitions, pp. 204, 205. 
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has already been shown, p. 27, a gross misrepresentation. But per- 
haps in this place the editor only meant to assert, that Mr. F.'s view 
of the philosophy of this subject is, that the Holy Ghost always ef- 
fects conversion hy moral suasion or the influence of motives alone. 
This is Mr. F.'s view of the philosophy of this subject; see the Ab- 
stract, p. 3. But it is not, it seems the editor needs to be informed, 
the view of all, probably noi of the majority, of those whom he re- 
gards as teachers and disciples of ** the new divinity." Among this 
class he would, doubtless, assign a prominent place to the conductors 
of the Christian Spectator. But they say expressly, that it is an ar- 
ticle of Dr. Ta)lor's ** creed," and speak of it in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt that it is also of their own, *' That regeneration is 
ne?er eflfected by moral suasion^ but is dependent on the direct and 
special influences of the Holy Spirit, operating in consistently with 
the laws of moral agency."* Mr. F.'s philosophy of this subject is 
somewhat different. He thinks there is* no ''direct and immediate 
act" of the' Spirit in effecting conversion, ** either upon the motive 
to give it efficiency, or upon the mind to make it willing." And 
what the Spirii does he describes thus, ** He presepts motives by 
means of the truth ; he persuades, and the sinner yields to his per- 
suasion." p. 3. This very language, the reader will observe, as- 
cribes the result to the agency of the Spirit. And elsewhere, he 
will remember, Mr. F. has said expressly, *' the tSpirit produces con- 
version;^^ men ** are born again by the Spirit " " God makes the new 
heart:' p. (i. 

But the question now before us related to the allegation of the no- 
velty of the *' view" given by Mr. F. of the manner of the Spirit's 
operation in effecting conversion, that it is by ^'presenting motives 
by means of the truth, and thus effectually persuading the sinner to 
turn to God." And in relation to this question, a single reference 
will be sufficient. If the reader will look into Ridgley's Body of 
Divioicy, and turn to his discussion of Effectual Calling, he will find 
the author denying that *' the presenting the word in an objective 
way is the instrument whereby God produces the internal principle 
by which we are enabled to embrace it." And in this connexion 
he will find the foilowihg statement, '' I am sorry that I am obliged, 
in this assertion, to oppose what has been maintained by many di- 
vines o^ great worthy who have ^ in all other respects, explained the 
doctrine of regeneration agreeably to the mind and will of God^ and 
the analogy of faith" And in the margin is a reference to Char- 
ijock, and Cole, on Regeneration.! 

6. Another alledged item of '* the new divinity" condemned in 
these Strictures, is Mr. F.'s method of ** accounting Jor the fall of 
man:' p. 10. The account is thus given in the Abstract. " When 
Adam began to act, he made it his governing purpose to serve God. 
He was afterwards induced to change his purpose, through the sug- 
gestions of Satan, who told him he would become like God. Wish- 
ing to enjoy that distinction, he chose to gratify himself; and in 
doing this he transgressed a divine command, and became a selfish 
being or a sinner." Dr. Dwight's account of the same event is as 
♦ Vol. for 1830, p. 676. f American edition, 8vo. iii. 46. 
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follows. '' God created a moral being, capable id the nature of 
things of either sin or holiness. Originally this being was holy ; 
that is, dispos<id to obey the will of God ; possessing a state of miiid 
propense to vtrtuous, and opposed to sinful, conduct. Fitted by his 
moral nature to be operated on by motives, as all moral beings are, 
he was placed in a world filled with motives ; of which some induc- 
ed to obedience, and others to disobedience. Wherever the means 
of happiness and . misery exist, such motives exist of course, and of 
both kinds ; for these means themselves are the motives ,\or, perhaps 
more properly, the happiness and misery are the motives. Now it 
is plain that ^n such a wor[d, (and all possible worlds, except a work! 
of perfect misery must be such,) motives of both kinds must, at times^ 
be present to the view of such a being. It is equally evident, that 
some of the motives to sin may, considered by themselves, become 
to such a being, stronger inducements to action than some of the 
motives to holiness. In other words, higher enjoyment may be 
found or expected, in some course of sin, than in some c<»urse of 
holiness. ---- Angels, though entirely holy, yielded to such mo- 
tives; as did our first parents also, w1k> possessed the same virtuous 
character."* What materiail difference is there between this ac- 
count and that in Mr. F.'s sermon ? 

7. It IS represented in the Strictures as one of the novelties " ad- 
vanced in this discourse" and belonging to ** the new divinity," that 
there is no holy or sinful taste, bias or affection^ distinct from and 
prior to volitions , and ** controlling the will;** and the contrary 
notion is expressly styled ** the old doctrine." pp. 15, 19. The er- 
roneousness of this representation has been sufficiently evinced al- 
ready by the citations, pp. {I5, ^, from various standard Chv 
thodox writers, which represent sin and holiness as exclusively vol- 
untary, and not attributable to nature or constitution as distinct from 
volition. Only two or three more direct testimonies will be added. 
President Edwards says, '* i he will and the affections of the soul 
are not two lacultics: the affections are not essentially distinct 
from the will ; nor do they differ from the mere actings of the wiU 
and inclination, but only in the liveliness and sensibility of the ex- 
ercise."t " Some suppose," says Or. Emmons, " that a good heart 
essentially consists in a good principle, taste or relish, which is to- 
tally independent of the will." " But this sentiment is totally re 
pvgnant to the law of love,*' And then he goes on to notice the 
counterpart of the theory, '* that a bad heart consists in a bad prin- 
ciple, disposition or inclination, which is entirely distinct from sin- 
ful, voluntary exercises ;" and pronounces it false, and contrary to 
every man's intuitive knowledge. J And very frequently in his ser- 
mons he makes similar statements.^ Indeed so far is the opinion of 
Mr. F. on this point from being, at this time, new, and that of the 
editor of the Volunteer ** the old doctrine," that, (so completely was 
his theory exploded by " the friends of the Exercise Scheme" in 
their controversy with "the advocates of the Taste Scheme,") for 

» Theology, i. 457, 458. f On the Affections, Part 1, Sect 1. 

t Sermons, i 203, 204. 

^ As in Sermons, i. 344. ii. 162, 172, 194, &c. Se9 also Wine's Inquiry, passim. 
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the Ust twent/ years, no mtn has ventured publicly to advocate such 
an opinion. 

So much for the allegation of novelty in the views presented in 
Mr. P.'s sermon, i 

VI. It remains only to state, very briefly/ what are the real dif" 
ferences between the theological views of Mr. F. as presented in the 
Abstract, and of the editor of the Volunteer as presented in his 
Strictures. To the editor, looking as he did through the medium 
of his peculiar philosophy, they appeared to be very numerous. But 
to the readers of this Review it has, we trust, been made apparent, 
that, when the Abstract and the Strictures are examined through the 
medium of the obvious distinction between the docttinos and the 
philosophy of religion, and an accurate knowledge of the different 
philosophical systems that have been embraced by theologians, and 
their various usage of theological terms, these numerous supposed 
differences nearly all vanish away. In dtictrine^ there is no disagree^ 
meni. And in philosophy^ there remain only the three following 
differences. 

1. Mr. F. holds that " a moral character is to be ascribed to vol- 
untary exercises alone " and in this agrees with Augustine, Calvin, 
President Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Woods, and the great majori- 
ty of Orthodox divines in New England from Edwards to the pres- 
ent time. The editor of the Volunteer holds that a moral Character 
is to be ascribed, in part at least, to something else besides vol(*.nta- 
ry exercises ; and in this differs from Augustine, X^alvin, President 
Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Woods, and the great majority of Ortho- 
dox divines in New England from Edwards till the present €une. 
Which opinion is most consonant with the Scriptures the reader can 
easily determine by calling to mind these declarations of our Sa- 
viour, ** If ye were blind^ ye should have no sin.*' " Ye will not 
come [are TWt willing to come] unto me that ye might have life,'** 
And which is most consonant with common sense and with fact he 
can as easily determine, by asking himself whether he can be to 
blame, or deserve praise, for. that which in no degree depended on his 
choice. 

2. Mr. F. holds that the Spirit in converting men does not move 
them ** by a direct and immediate act," but ** presents motives by 
means of the truth," and so "persuades" them, and they yield to 
his persuasion. The editor of the Volunteer thinks that the method 
of the Spirit's operation in converting and sanctifying men is not 
and cannot be certainly known ; and if he must adopt a theory, 
would incline to the opinion that it is by an immediate influence on 
the tnind, exciting, in a way perfectly consistent with its agency 
and accountability, its susceptibilities to the truth. Of thes^ view8> 
we have expressed our preference for that of the editor, and with it 
Dr. Taylor and the conductors of the Christian Spectator accord 
more nearly than with the other. And Mr. F.'s view, Ridgley tes- 
tifies " has been maintained by many divines of great worth, who 
hftve, in all other respects, explained t>ie doctrine of regeneration 
agreeably to the mind and will of God, and the analogy of faith.'' 

• John ix. 41: v. 40. 
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Both views are held in connexion with a firm belief of the absolute 
necessity, and the universal fact, of Che special agency of llie Hoij 
Spirit in producing conversion ; and neither has any necessary ten- 
dency to subvert that fundamental doctrine. The holding and the 
teaching of either, therefore, need give no occasion for alarum in re- 
ference to soundness in the faith. 

3. Tt>e only remaining point of difference h^ the very important 
ODe, in regard to a holy or sinful taste, bias, or affection, distinct 
from tlie will and prior to its exercises, and *' controtltiig*' volitions. 
The editor believes there is, and must be, such a thing m every 
tnoral being. Mr. F. vwholly denies and discards such an fifmiioji. 
And, in this particular, he agrees with President Edwards, and all 
who have adopted his general views in theology and mental philos- 
ophy from his time to the present', particularly with that class of 
them in New England who have been ** friends of the Exercise 
Scheme ;" and the editor agrees, with a portion of ** the Old Scho<^** 
Calvinists, and wiih the small class in New England who have been 
''advocates of the Taste Scheme," and with the Methodists. 

This, and the one first named in this enumeration, are the prin- 
cipal differences. And that is so closely allied to this, that it whol- 
ly depends upon it, and stands or falls with ii. Let us, then, test a 
little, by the application of common sense, this fundamental princi- 
ple of the editor's whole philosophical system. There is, and most 
be, it is held, in all moral beings, a taste or bias^ either holy or sin- 
ful, distinct from . and independent of volitions^ *' controlling'' the 
exercises of the will, and giving to them its moral character. How^ 
then, was it possible for Satan and his companions, and for our first 
pa^rents, to sin ? Their taste or bias was perfectly holy, and, of 
^course, controlled and gave its character to all their moral acts. 
*'How," then, "could" the ** motive" to sin that was addressed to 
them ** influence a holy mind ?" *' How was it possible that such a 
wicked motive could influence a holy mind ?" These are the edi- 
tor's own questions in reference to " the fall of man,"* which he 
has not answered'; and to which, on his principles, it is plain, no 
answer cap be returned but this. It was not possible, and could nev* 
er^have been. And, therefore, to a demonstration, either the fallen 
angels and our first parents did not sin, as is represented in Scrip- 
ture ; or God, by a creative act, substituted for their holy taste a 
sinful one, to be influenced by a motive to sin, and control and give 
its character to their voluntary acts, and thus was, in truth, the di- 
rect cause or author of their sin ; or this philosophy is false* 

Again, it is agreed that men have ^' all the potoers that are neces- 
sary to desist from their rebellion, change their affections, love God 
supremely, mourn for sin with godly sorrow, believe With the heart 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make it their governing purpose to 
glorify God in body and spirit all the days of their life," p. 8. But 
it is maintained, by the editor, that their will has not the control of 
the affections, but the affections, taste or bias uniformly and certain- 
ly *' control" the exercises of the will, and give character to its to- 
litions. How then can they ** change their affections, desist firom^ 

' • pp. 10, II. 
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their ifebellion," &c.? " How is it possible that a motive." to holi- 
ness ** could influence a" sinful ** mmd V* p. 11. On the principles 
of this philosophy, it is plainly impossible. And therefore, conclu- 
sively, men, on these principles, have not ** all the powers that are 
necessary to desist from their rebellion, change fheir affections," 
A'C. But God certainly requires this of men, of those to whom he 
has not given converting grace ; and condemns and punishes them 
for not complying. That is, according to the principles of this phil- 
osophy fairly carried out, he condemns and punishes them for not do- 
ing what they have not all the power which is requisite to perform; 
which is palpably unjust. Either, then, God does not require unre- 
newed men ** to desist from their rebellion, change their affeclions" 
&c., and condemn and punish them for not doing it ; or he is unjust; 
or this philosophy is false. 

Once more, it is agreed that the gift of the Spirit to bring men to 
repentance is not an act of justice, but of pure grace; and that.their 
need of the Spirit for this purpose, *' is not an excuse, but their great- 
er sin," for continuing impenitent, p. 8. But it is plainly the demand 
of justice that men be not requifed to do, and condemned and pun- 
ished for not doing, what they have not all the requisite power to 
perform ; and if they have not all that power, and such a requisi- 
tion is made, it is t)bviously a debt of justice to them to give them 
the requisite power. But from the philosophy we are examining, it 
results, directly and fairly, as we have seen, that unrenewed men 
have not the power of actually willing to serve God, for their will is 
under the ** control" of a sinful taste or bias, which it cannot 
change : and they need the grace of the Spirit to change that taste to 
an opposite one, to ** contrnl" their will aright. Clearly, then, the gifl 
of the Spirit to effect such a change, is not an act of pure grace, but 
of simple justice ; and their need of the Spirit for that purpose is a 
valid excuse for their not complying with the Gospel call. Either 
this is so, and God is unjust in not dealing with sinners on these 
principles ; or this philosophy is false.* 

Now take the other view, held by the great body of Orthodox 
ministers in New England since the time of Edwards, and bring it 
to the same tests of common sense. Holiness and sin are to be as- 
cribed in no degree to any thing but voluntary exercises, and con- 
sist in acts of choice or preference ; and all moral beings, 
both holy and sinful, have all the powers, (including the power of 
actually willing,) to choose the service of God and the happiness of 
the universe, or their pwn supposed and exclusive advantage. Their 
present choice is, indeed, from a law of their nature, more likely to 
continue than the opposite one to be formed. It may be so establish- 
ed, and strong, and cherished, that nothing short of a divine influence 
will in fact ever change it. But still they have all the powers, in- 
cluding the power actually to will, to change it any moment. What 
then follow-. ? Why, plainly, that the angels that fell and our first 
parents could and and did, freely, and by their own act, choose their 

* The MetbodUls, a^tsuminfc that tlte philosophy of the editor of the Volunteer is (he true 
philosophy, argiie. in the very way here pursued, lo prove the necessiiy and ihe reality of 
universal sufficient grace, to restore " to fallen men the pow«r of choice, and thus lay I* 
foundation for all the commands, invitations and directions \hr\i are given to the siir — 
And, on the principles of this philosophy, their reasoning can never b^ overthrown. 
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own gratification to the exclusion of the service of God, and thus 
became bdfish and sinful, without ai:y change in the constitution or 
laws oftheir moral nature, or any actofGud creating in them a tsinful 
taste or bias or exerting any direct influence upon tiieir choice, — in 
the fiee, voluntary exercise of their own nior^l powers. And fallen 
and unrenewed men have, net in name only, but in reality, full pow- 
er, at any moment, *' to desist from sin, change their affections, and 
love God ;" and they may actually do it, and thus comply with the 
call of the Gospel, and obtain its eternal benefits. They are, there- 
fore, utterly inexcusable and justly condemned for not doing it ; and 
I if they persist in not doing if, will, for not doing it, be justly punish- 
ed. And if, as is the fact, their obstinacy in persisting in their free, 
unconstrained, wicked choice is such, that the interposition of al- 
mighty grace alone will ever overcome it, the very necessity of that 
interposition, so far from constituting an excuse or an extenuation, 
is the strongest and most overwhelming evidence of their utter in- 
excusableness and their most aggravated guilt. Consequently, that 
interposition, if it shall be granted, will not be to them an act of 
justice, in any form or degree, but solely an act of pure and sover- 
eign grace. 

Which of these two views is most consonant with the known con- 
' stitution of moral beings, with the plain and immutable principles of 
equity and of mercy ; which best accords with and illustrates and en- 
forces the doctrines and duties of the Bible ; which will enable its 
advocate most plainly, honestly, and pointedly to preach the Gospel, 
and aid most effectually in stripping men of their guilty Excuses, and 
bring the truth of God most directly and powerfully in contact with 
' the heart, and therefore be most likely to be attended with the effi- 
cacious infiuenceof the Spirit; which is the true, and which is the 
false, philosophy, let the discerning and the candid decide. ' 

And now we have done. Such is the pamphlet we have been re- 
fiewing. If doctrines and the philosophy of doctrines are propedy 
distinguished, it does not even prefer any charge of error in doc- 
trine. And the charges it makes of erroneous philosophy, when its 
misapprehensions and misrepresentations are corrected, are only 
three in number. Of these, one — the mode of the Spirit^s opera- 
tion, has no necessary bearing upon the truth of the doctrine to 
which it relates, and the view dissented from ** has been inaintained 
by many divines of great worth, who have in all other respects,'' if 
not in this, ** explained the doctrine of regeneration agreeably to the 
mind and will of God, and the analogy of faith.'' And the other two 
philosophical views which it condemns, may be reduced to one ; and 
that one has been discarded by the great body of Orthodox minis- 
^, ters and Christians in Now England for fifty years, and is the mani- 

fest absurdity which has just been exposed. The religious public 
lyill now judge what ground or occasion there has been for sounding 
an alarm about '* new divinity," and puLlicly bringing the chs^rge 
against Mr. Finney, and by implication against other ministers," of 
"preaching before this community sentiments subversive of the 
Gospel in their results," and proclaiming that '* unscriptural and 
dangerous views are somewhat prevalent in Orthodox congregations 
at the present time." That public have the case fairly before them 
and to them we submit the decision. 
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